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IF YOU CAN LIFT IT, LE LASSO CAN CARRY IT! 


Le Lasso Carrier is a whole new idea 
in car-top carriers. It installs in 
seconds, carries anything under the 
sun, won't mar your car, and tucks 
away in its own little bag when not in 
use. 


incredibly Versatile 

Le Lasso Carrier secures everything 
from fly rods to bookcases; from 
camp trunks to pole lamps; from 
ladders to bentwood rockers. The 
unique block, hook, and elastic cord 
connectors give you a flexibility 
unmatched by conventional car-top 
carriers. Holds four pairs of skis and 
additional blocks are available to 
permit one car to carry up to eight 
pairs of skis! 


Put it on, take it off ... in seconds 
Le Lasso Carrier is there when you 
need it, disappears when you don't. 
This lightweight, compact carrier 

goes on in seconds, and rolls up to 
shoebox size in its own storage bag. 


Virtually indestructible ... and 
won't destroy your car 

Le Lasso Carrier is constructed of 
tough cordura nylon and polyvinyl 
block. All metal parts are carefully 
shielded from contact with your car’s 
finish. Strap ends tuck away neatly 
out of the air stream. The whole unit 
is easily washable. 


One model fits every vehicle 
Whatever you’re driving ... 
American or import, sedan, pickup, 
van, or station wagon ... Le Lasso 
Carrier goes on in a breeze, stays on 
in a hurricane! 




















123 North Beacon Street ¢ Brighton, MA 02135 
HOURS: M-TH — 9-7 pm FRI—9-6pm SAT—10-4pm_ 617-254-4400 


SPECIAL Outside Mass: 1-800-225-4380 


INTRODUCTORY 


PRICE 
A QUALITY PRODUCT FROM FRANCE 





‘on 


Dealer inquiries invited. 
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New England downhill skiing 

First, some news. Then, listings of ski areas in 
Maine (p. 6), Massachusetts (p. 8), New Hampshire 
(p. 10), and Vermont (p. 16). 


New England ski touring 

How come cross-country continues to get more 
popular even when there’s no snow? Listings of ski 
areas in Massachusetts (p. 22), Maine (p. 26), New 
Hampshire (p. 26), and Vermont (p. 30). 


Skiing the West 

Big-sky country is also big-snow country. Listings 
of major ski areas in Colorado (p. 36), Idaho (p. 40), 
Montana (p. 40), New Mexico (p. 40), Utah (p. 40), 
and Wyoming (p. 40). 


Skiing Canada 
The currency-exchange rate. is favorable and so is 
the outlook for skiing this season. 


US Ski Team _ 50 
It's an uphill battle, but downhill-skiing director 

Bill Marolt is determined to develop an 
internationally acclaimed team. 





Text by L. Dana Gatlin. Listings update by Betty Lehrman 
and Julie White. 


Welcome to 


Ski Show ’80 


oston’s 23rd annual ski show, ‘A World’s Fair of 
B Skiing,” comes to town early this year, running 

from Thursday, October 16, through Sunday, 
October 19, at the Hynes Auditorium. More than 200 
exhibitors will showcase an international assortment of 
ski-related products and services — resorts, tours, 
equipment, instruction, and fashions — plus an all-new 
selection of ski films, celebrity demonstrators, .and an 
indoor freestyle exhibition. 

Admission to the show is $4 for adults ($3.50 with 
discount coupon) and $2.50 for children. The Hynes’s 
doors will be open on Thursday from 6 to 11 p.m., on 
Friday from 4 p.m. to midnight, on Saturday from 1 to 
11 p.m., and on Sunday from 1 to 7 p.m. 


Ski the World Travel Center: easy to find (just look for 
the giant balloon), this booth will dispense information 
on ski vacations, packages, and tours. 


The Nordic Village: manned by the time-honored god- 
father of ski touring, Sven Wiik, who is former head 
coach of the US combined cross-country and Nordic 
Olympic team, this is the place to stop for touring 
information. 


Alpine Equipment Village: here you'll find displays and 
demonstrations of ski equipment from around the 
world, presented by Skiing Magazine; and boot and 
ski-mechanics expert Doug Killham. 


Nickelodeon Theater: award-winning ski movies from 
the 1980 International Ski Film Festival will be shown 
continuously. 


The World’s Greatest Ski Sale: thousands of new ski 
items are offered at savings. 


Ski Odyssey ’80: this is an exhibition of aerial acro- 
batics, jumping, and ballet executed on a 25-foot-high, 
60-foot-long indoor ski jump by the world champion 
skiers of Freestyle Sports — Renee Lee Smith (freestyle 
World Cup Championship winner), Bruce Bolesky 
(1975 USSA National Champion), Rob Huntoon 
(former National Amateur Mogul champion and cer- 
tified freestyle coach), Steve Rechtschaffner (fourth- 
ranked world ballet skier, and third-place winner of 
1979 and ‘80 World Cup Ballet competitions), and Jeff 
Chumas (nationally televised trampoline performer). 
Sponsored by Richele, Tyrolia, and Head Ski. 


Futuristic Fashions: dazzling duds appropriate for wear 
during or apres skiing will be presented on the Ski Dek 
Stage. 
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Snow hope in New England 
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by L. Dana Gatlin 
he ski show is early this year; 

; there was cold weather early this 

year. Does this mean — do we 
dare hope? — there actually will be snow 
to ski on this year? 

Not to worry. If New England ski 
areas didn’t learn the fine art of snow- 
making last winter, they never will. 
Skiers who ignored the brown ground 
all around and fearlessly lugged their 
skis into the highlands learned that any- 
thing is possible. 

At first it took the faith of Abraham 
to believe you really were going to be 
able to ski. Then it took some adjusting 
to go tearing down a white slope sur- 
rounded by the good earth. But eventu- 
ally, the faithful began to believe. There 
was decent skiing and sometimes very 
good skiing on many New England 
mountains last winter as more and more 
of them came under snowmaking guns. 
By the time natural snow fell, in March 
and April, it was a dividend, icing on 
the cake. It was that long-lasting — and 
very expensive — machine-made base 
that made it work. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, you'll 
find another round of increased snow- 
making at many Eastern areas_ this 
winter. Upper Bobby’s Run at Water- 
ville Valley, about six miles of new trails 


and major trail changes at Killington, 17 
new trails at Mt. Snow, 12 more acres at 
Stratton — these are but a few of the 
areas where you'll find them pumping 
more of the white stuff. 

Elsewhere, there are more changes in 
ski country than you might imagine, 
considering that this season follows one 
of the least snowy winters on record. 
Cannon, that Old Man of the 
Mountains (or across Route 3 from 
same, anyway), will introduce skiers to 
its new $4-million-plus 80-passenger 
aerial tram. It began hauling summer 
tourists in June and replaces the 42- 
year-old ‘‘oldest tram in the United 
States.”’ 

Loon is completing the second half of 
its ‘double-double’ chairlift in the new 
West Basin. Besides the increased lift 
capacity, there’s a new novice trail and 
more snowmaking. 

In Maine, expert skiers will find some 
very exciting new terrain at Saddle- 
back. That sleeper in the shadow of 
Sugarloaf has opened five new trails off 
the new top ridge, and all but one of 
them are hairy-hairy-hairy! (The loner 
is a glade-like cruise that will make good 
intermediates happy.) Serving the new 
runs is anew T-bar (very smart, making 
it a surface lift and not another wind- 
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blown chair), and the trails are all 
covered by snowmaking. 

Vermont is doing things other than 
just raising prices along with every- 
place else. As those who follow ski- 
world machinations will undoubtedly 
know, Stratton bought Bromley last 
year. With new corporate money also 
behind Stratton, the area is putting a lot 
of capital to work. Besides its new 
snowmaking, which brings total cover- 
age to 92 acres, the southern Vermont 
resort has put in a new beginners slope 
at Bromley and recontoured Route 11 
(presumably with the state’s per- 
mission) so you no longer have to cross 
the highway between Bromley’s base 
complex and the parking lot. Beyond 
this, there are new trails in Stratton’s 
Sun Bowl complex in preparation for a 
future summit chair. 

Helping to pay for all this is you, the 
skier — at $20 a day for Stratton’s top 
all-lift ticket. That makes the area again 
the high-price champ of US ski areas. 
Stratton marketing director Jeff 
Dickson says, “The media make a big 
deal of it (the high lift prices). But we 
expect that people buy our lift tickets 
because they are the most convenient 
for them. All we can do is make skiing 

Continued on page 6 
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Continued from page 4 
more attractive (read that: ‘lower 
priced’) the longer people stay.” 

What he means is that most of the big 
Vermont resorts, while charging top 
prices every day of the week, begin to 
lower the rate with the second consecu- 
tive day. Two days at Stratton is $38, 
for example; at Stowe, where the day 
ticket is a dollar less than Stratton’s, two 
days go for $35. The rates keep drop- 
ping as the stays lengthen. 

If it all boils down to trend, this can 
be summarized as: more full-vacation 
services to attract longer stays. Stratton 
now has a free shuttle bus that will take 
you to Bromley to ski for a day or less, 
and you get it all with Stratton’s lift 
ticket. (However, Stratton skiing does 
not come with Bromley’s $17.50 day 
ticket.) 

Besides providing skiers with two 
mountains and ever more condomi- 
niums, Sugarbush can now offer vaca- 
tioners its new $1.3 million sports 
center to play in. Meanwhile, a number 
of condominium owners are suing 
because they figure Sugarbush Presi- 
dent Roy Cohen is trying to ease them 
out of the picture. 

Given overhead costs, including the 
expensive burden of having to make 
snow, no wonder major resorts are 
shoving peaksgeason prices through the 
roof. But the big destination resorts 
seem convinced people will pay. Says 
Polly Rollins, spokesperson for Stowe’s 
Mt. Mansfield Co., which celebrates the 
40th anniversary of its old single chair 
this year, “Skiers are expecting (the 
price rises). They may go ‘whew,’ but 
they know energy costs. We’ve had no 
bad reaction, really. People will still 
recreate as long as they have gas to do 
it. 

But as veteran skiers know, you don’t 
have to pay top dollar. For instance, a 
number of areas have student rates. 
During January college students can 
buy a five-day lift ticket at Mad River 
Glen for $44 — big skiing for less than 
$9 a day. Maple Valley in southern 
Vermont offers a 900-foot vertical drop 
and good family skiing for $12; Black 
Mountain, similar quality and 1100 
vertical feet for $11. Also, Maple Valley 
will reduce your ticket to $10 if you 
arrive With four adults in one car 
(thereby giving you a reason to save on 
gas, too). With two adults and two chil- 
dren the fee per person is even less. 
Then there’s Wildcat’s famed 
Wednesday _ two-for-the-price-of-one 
tickets or its midweek “Escape’’: two 
days’ skiing and |a night's lodging for 
$30.50. You can find deals if you look 
for them. 

As for what else is new, freestyle 
appears to be on the way back as a spec- 
tacle sport, after several seasons in the 
doghouse. The, International Ski 
Federation (FIS) has made it respect- 
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able by recognizing it as a potential 
Olympic sport, which means the pros 
now become ‘‘amateurs’” and their 
money is recirculated through the ski 
association. 

And, if you're into such things, 
Annemarie Moser-Proell, ‘Austrian 
Olympic downhill gold medalist and the 
most winning ski racer in history, has 
said she would join the new American 
women’s pro circuit if television cover- 
age could be guaranteed. Asked an NBC 
executive, “‘Who’s Annemarie Moser- 
Proell?”’ 

Pray for snow. 


NE downhill areas 


New England Ski Area Council Report, 
listing conditions for “just about every 
area’: (800) 742-1757. 


MAINE 

PLEASANT MOUNTAIN, W. Bridgton. 
Vertical descent: 1200 feet. Exposure: N/NE. 
Lifts: 3 dbl. chairs, 3 T-bars. Trails and 
slopes: 20 trails, 5 slopes (20 miles). Snow- 
making: No. Night Skiing: No. Lift Rates: 
Weekends adults all lifts, $12, Jrs. (12 and 
under) $9, weekdays $6. Lodging capacity: 
Motels in the Bridgton area. Driving time 
from Boston: 2% hours. Telephone: (207) 
647-2022. 

For $7 Tuesday or Thursday, you can 
have a lesson, lunch, and lift ticket; on Wed- 
nesday, $8 will get you all of the above and a 
libation, too. Pleasant Mountain, long an 


area for locals and families, has come of age. 
There is a 150-seat nightclub at the moun- 
tain, seven lodges and motels nearby, and 
some of the best prices for skiing this side of 
1962. The mountain is now a full resort and 
is the second-largest ski area in Maine. There 
are also special weekend rates and a $40 
learn-to-ski-week package that includes lift 
tickets and lessons. There are special begin- 
ning lessons for “Mogul Mice,” three to six- 
year-olds. 
SADDLEBACK, Rangeley. Vertical descent: 
*1900 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 2 dbl. chairs, 
3 T-bars. Trails and slopes: 25 trails, one 
open slope. Snowmaking: Yes (75 percent of 
area). Night Skiing: No. Lift Rates: Week- 
end adults $15, Jrs. $9. Lodging capacity: 
Condos and other accommodations nearby. 
Driving time from Boston: 3% hours. 
Telephone: (207) 864-3380 or 864-5000. 
Lift tickets are half price when purchased for 
five consecutive weekdays. There is a restau- 
rant and lounge in the base lodge, and a 
rental shop. The ski school has classes for 
children, women’s programs, advanced 
classes, and freestyle and racing programs. 
SQUAW MT. AT MOOSEHEAD, Green- 
ville. Vertical descent; 1750 feet. Exposures: 
N and NE. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 2 T-bars. Trails 
and slopes: 7 trails, 6 slopes. Snowmaking: 
Yes (50 out of 120 acres). Lift rates: Week- 
ends adults all lifts $12.50, Jrs. (ages 15 
through 17) $10, children (14 and under) $8. 
Weekdays $10, $8, and $7. Lodging capac- 
ity: 52-unit hotel at the slopes, indoor 
heated pool, sauna, restaurant, lounge. Driv- 
ing time from Boston: 5% hours. Tele- 
phone: (207) 695-2272. 

There is a bunk-style ski and snowmobil- 
ing lodge that has room for 50 economy- 

Continued on page 8 
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Mt. Cranmore Lift Tickets 


When you head for 
the mountains, 
head for Mt.Cranmore. 





Weekends & 
Holidays 


$14.00 $12.00 


Weekdays 


POMALIFT. — 

Single Ride 

20 Coupon Book 

SUPERTICKET — Lifts & Lesson 


75 
12.00 
15.00 


ALL LIFTS Adult 
Child 
Half-day: Adult 
Child 


9.00 
9.00 
7.00 


NON-SKIERS, Round Trip 3.00 
SEASON — $330. First member; $280 all others of immediate 
family. Mid-week, excl. holiday week $175. 

bo HOLIDAY RATES effective 12/22-1/2/81 and 2/16- 
HALF DAY starts at noon. 

For additional specific information, write Mt. Cranmore Ski- 
mobile, N. Conway, NH 03860, or phone (603) 356-5544 & 5545. 


11.00 
10.00 
9.00 


LOWER SKIMOBILE AND MIDWAY CHAIR — 
Single Ride 
20 Coupon Book 


$ 1.25 
20.00 


Hannes Schneider Ski School 


For forty years one of America’s most famous ski schools teaching the 
GROUP American short ski technique. 
LESSONS — 
Two hour Lesson 
Full Day - Four hours 
BOOKS: 
Five Lessons 
Eight Lessons 
40 Lessons 
PRIVATE LESSONS — 
One person, One hour 
Two persons, One hour 
Three persons, One hour 
Four persons, One hour 


**SKI the WHITE MOUNTAINS and play your WILD CARD y 
Choose among Cranmore, Attitash, Bretton Woods, Cannon, Loon, Wa- day’s skiing at any one of the other mountains. Good Mondays 


terville Valley, Wildcat or Wilderness, and play your Wild Card for a rie Fridays, excl. Holiday Weeks. $55. 
The Starting Gate Ski Shop Rentals 


3rd and 
Two Days Succeeding Days 





PRIVATE INSTRUCTOR — maximum 4 in a group. 
Half-day 
Full Day 
During Class Time There is No Charge for use of Lifts. 
No refund will be made for unused tickets, nor are they 
transferable. 
The school refuses liability for accidents of any kind. 
PACKAGE PLANS — Mon.-Fri. excluding Holiday Weeks. 
3 Day 5 Day 
$40.00 $65.00 
60.00 95.00 
50.00 85.00 
30.00 55.00°* 


50.00 
75.00 

7.00 
12.00 


30.00 
40.00 
160.00 


* 


Lifts & Lessons 

Lifts, Lessons, Rentals 
Lifts & Rentals 

Lifts only 


15.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 





SK! EQUIPMENT — MONDAY THRU FRIDAY.5 DAY PACKAGE PLAN — 
One Day 

Rossignol Skis, Boots 
and Poles 

Rossignol Skis and 
Poles only 

Boots only 

Poles only 

Cross Country Skis, 
Boots and Poles 7.00 

Spadernan release bindings on all skis. 


Snow grooming and 
snow making from top to bottom. 


Mt. Cranmore /Skimobile (37% 


For additional Specific information, write Mt. Cranmore 
Skimobile, North Conway, N.H. 03860. Phone 603/356/5544 & 5545. 


Rossignol Skis, 
Boots and Poles 

Rossignol Skis and 
Poles only 

Cross Country Skis, 
Boots and Poles (Regular Rate $19) 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
Group Rates available on request. 


$12.00 $20.00 $8.00 (Regular Rate $44) 
7.00 
5.00 


2.00 


16.00 
9.00 
4.00 


10.00 
6.00. 
3.00 


(Regula? Rate $37) 


10.00 3.00 





The Skimobile 
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Continued from page 6 

minded souls. Groups of 20 or more stu- 
dents also get a break on lift tickets during 
the day. The hotel offerings are geared for 
families and include a pool, sauna, dining 
room, and cafeteria. This is ski touring and 
snowmobiling country at its finest — pri- 
marily because of the remote location. Squaw 
will open around Thanksgiving and stay 
open until Easter. Don’t forget its 25 miles of 
X-country, too. 

SUGARLOAF USA, Carrabassett Valley. 
Vertical descent: 2600 feet. Exposure: N. 
Lifts: 4-passenger gondola, 5 dbl. chairs, 5 T- 
bars. Trails and slopes: 43 trails and slopes. 
Snowmaking: Yes (55 acres, 2600 ft. ver- 
tical from summit to base). Night skiing: No. 
Try the night life in Carrabassett Valley and 
on the mountain. Lift rates: All days adults 
$15, Jrs. (14 and under) $9. Lodging capa- 
city: 1000 beds at base. Ample lodging in the 
region. Driving time from Boston: 4 to 4% 
hours. Telephone: (207) 237-2000, 237-2861 
for reservations. 

Some of the best skiing in the East be- 
longs to Sugarloaf. There is snowfield skiing 
here, Nastar races, canoe-skiing, and swiftly 
moving lifts that help eliminate lift-line 
blues. Mid-week lodging-and-lift-ticket 
packages start at $120. Open the Saturday 
before Thanksgiving. If it’s Western skiing 
you crave, but you exist at Eastern prices, 
then ski Sugarloaf. 

SUNDAY RIVER SKI AREA, Bethel. Ver- 
tical descent: 1630 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 
1 dbl. chair, 3 T-bars, one poma. Trails and 
slopes: 16 trails and slopes. Snowmaking: 
Yes, (on beginner's slope, Ecstasy-Cascade 
intermediate trail, and Sunday Punch, 60 
acres). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Week- 
ends adults all lifts $13. Jrs. (12 and under) 
$8. Weekdays, $8 and $5. Two-day week- 
end $22 adult, $14 Jr. Three-, five- and 
seven-day package plans are also available. 


‘As it was: the long-gone poma lift at Suicide Six 


Lodging capacity: 920 in Bethel. Also, 
condominiums are available for ski week- 
ends or full weeks. Driving time from Bos- 
ton: 3% hours. Telephone: (207) 824-2187. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BERKSHIRE EAST, Charlemont. Vertical 
descent: 1180 feet. Exposure: N. Lifts: 4 dbl. 
chairs, T-bar, J-bar. Trails and slopes: 25 
trails and slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (90 per- 
cent of the area). Night skiing: Mon. thru 
Sat. 4-10 p.m. Lift rates: Weekends adults all 
lifts $15, Jrs. (13 and under) $9. Weekdays 
$12 and $7. Night skiing $7 and $4. Lodging 
capacity: Beds available in Charlemont as 
well as in Greenfield, 16 miles to the east. 
Driving time from Boston: About 2% hours. 
Telephone: (413) 339-6617. 

Berkshire has expanded and groomed it- 

self in recent years. Latest improvement is 
new beginner trails. 
BLUE HILLS, Canton. Vertical descent: 340 
feet. Exposure: NW. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 2 J- 
bars, 2 ropes. Trails and slopes: 3 trails and 2 
open slopes (20 acres). Snowmaking: Yes (20 
acres). Night skiing: Nightly, 7 p.m. to mid- 
night. Lift rates: Weekends adults $7.50, Jrs. 
$5.50. Weekdays $6 and $4.50. Night skiing 
$5.50. Driving time from Boston: 30 min- 
utes. MBTA buses stop at gate. Telephone: 
(617) 828-5070. 

Boston's closest “mountain.’’ There will be 
an increase in the above lift rates, so call for 
correct prices when the season opens. 
BOSTON HILL, North Andover. Vertical 
descent: 300 feet. Exposure: N. Lifts: 1 dbl. 
chair, 3 ropes. Trails and slopes: 5 slopes, 1 
trail almost “2 mile (27 acres). Snowmaking: 
Yes (50 percent of acreage). Night skiing: 
Mon. thru Fri., 6:30-10 p.m. Lift Rates: 
Weekend adults $9, Jrs. (13 and under) $6. 
Weekdays $7 and $5. Nights all skiers $6. 
Ski school available Saturdays and Sun- 
days, five one-hour lessons for $25. Driving 
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time from Boston: 40 minutes. Telephone: 
(617) 683-2733. 
BOUSQUET, Pittsfield; Vertical descent: 
750 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 2 dbl. chairs, 1 
T-bar, 2 pomas, 5 beginner ropes. Trails and 
slopes: 6 trails (3% miles), 9 slopes (200 open 
acres). Snowmaking: Yes (75 percent). Night 
skiing: Mon. thru Sat. 5-10 p.m. <ift rates: 
All days adults $15, Jrs. (12 and under) $12. 
Nights all skiers $7, on Mon. and Thurs. 
$5.50. Driving time from Boston: 2% hours. 
Telephone: (413) 442-2436. 
BRODIE MOUNTAIN, New Ashford. 
Vertical descent: 1250 feet. Exposure: NE. 
Lifts: 4 dbl. chairs, 2 ropes. Trails and slopes: 
16 trails, 7 slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (150 
acres, or most of the area). Night skiing: 
Daily 7-11 p.m. Half the mountain lit up 
plus nightly apres-ski festivities overlook- 
ing the slopes. Lift rates: Weekends adults all 
lifts $15, Jrs. (14 and under) $13. Weekdays 
$12 and 411. Nights $8 and $6. Twinights 3- 
11 p.m., $12 all ages. Group ski lessons $7. 
Lodging capacity: Motel at the slopes plus 
ample lodging in Pittsfield and environs. 
Driving time from Boston: 2%-3 hours via 
Mass. Turnpike. Telephone: (413) 443-4752. 
New Irish pub with Irish entertainment, a 
nightclub and lounge, winter RV park, and 
new indoor tennis and racquetball courts. 
There is also a touring center with lessons 
and rental available. And the best time to be 
at Brodie is not Christmas or Washington's 
B-day, but St. Patty’s day. There are all kinds 
of activities March 6 to March 17. Even the 
beer flows green. Need we say more? 
BUTTERNUT BASIN, Great Barrington. 
Vertical descent: 1000 feet. Exposure: NW. 
Lifts: 4 dbl. chairs, 1 triple chair, 1 T-bar. 
Trails and slopes: 2 slopes and 14 trails. 
Snowmaking: Yes (90 acres). Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: All week adults $15, senior 
citizens $8, Jrs. (13 and under) $12. Half- 
Continued on page 10 





SKI 
THE 
BEAR | 


Discover Burke, 
the mountain you'll 
love to leave your 
mark on. 


Step into your bind- 

ings and glide into a dif- 

ferent world of skiing. 

BURKE is skiing like it 

should be — friendly, 

easy-going and com- 

fortable. 

e Weekend Packages 

e Mid-Week racing 
fundamentals, lifts 
and lessons $65.00 

*® Lodging with skiing 
access 

e Rental and full- 
fashion Ski Shop. 


For information, 
call or write: 


(802) 626-3305 
Burke Mt. Recreation, Inc. / P.O. Box 11, E. Burke, VT 05832 








Address fe 








City sates Bee State Zip 
Mail to Burke Mt., P.O. Box 11, E. Burke, VT 05832 
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days after 1 p.m.: adults $12, Jrs. $10. Lodg- 
ing capacity: Berkshire inns throughout the 
area. Driving time from Boston: About 2% 
hours. Telephone: (413) 528-2000. 

A beginners’ paradise. There are wide- 
open slopes to practice turns and technique. 
The area also has challenging trails for the 
more adventurous, and a new slalom slope. 
JIMINY PEAK, Hancock. Vertical descent: 
1140 feet. Exposure: NW. Lifts: 4 dbl. chairs, 
1 rope. Trails and Slopes: 25 trails and 
slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (120 acres). Night 
skiing: Mon. thru Sat. 6-10:30 p.m. Lift 
rates: Weekends adults all lifts $15, Jrs. (12 
and under) $12. Weekdays adults $12, Jrs. 
$10. Nights $7; twinights, 3-10:30 p.m.., all 
ages $8. Lodging capacity: Ample beds in the 
Pittsfield region. Newly remodeled lodges in 
Hancock, and new condominium units may 
be rented by the week or by the season. Driv- 
ing time from Boston: 3 hours via Mass. 
Turnpike. Telephone: (413) 738-5431, 458- 
5771, or 447-7088. 

Jiminy is an excellent area outside of the 

big-mountain areas of northern New Eng- 
land. Expanded snowmaking last year, new 
lounge this year. 
MOUNT TOM, Holyoke. Vertical descent: 
840 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 3 dbl. chairs, 2 
T-bars, 1 J-bar, 1 rope. Trails and slopes: 8 
trails (3 mi.) and 5 slopes (85 acres). Snow- 
making: Yes (12 acres, practically the entire 
mountain). Night skiing: Nightly 3:30-10 
p.m. Entire area illuminated. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults all lifts $14, Jrs. (12 and 
under) $12. Weekdays $11 and $10. Nights 
$8 and $7, twinights $10 and $9. Lodging 
capacity: Over 5000 beds within 20 miles. 
Driving time from Boston: 2 hours via Mass. 
Turnpike. Telephone: (413) 536-0416. 
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The unloading area at the top of one of 
Mount Tom’s double chairs has been pushed 
back, giving skiers a longer run down the 
mountain. And tennis is nearby. 
NASHOBA VALLEY, Westford. Vertical 
descent: 240 feet. Lifts: 1 trpl. chair, 1 dbl. 
chair, 1 T-bar, 6 ropes. Trails and slopes: 1 
trail and 7 slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (24 
acres). Night skiing: Yes. Lift Rates: Week- 
ends adults $10, Jrs. (12 and under) $8. 
Weekdays and nights $7 and $6. Driving 
time from Boston: About 45 minutes. Tele- 
phone: (617) 692-3033. 

Evening ski school features five 90-minute 
lessons any weeknights, for $35. 
WACHUSETT MOUNTAIN, Princeton. 
Vertical descent: 650 feet. Exposure: NE. 
Lifts: 2 T-bars, 1 pony lift. Trails and slopes: 
3 trails (2% mi.), 3 slopes (24 acres). Snow- 
making: Yes (23 acres). Night skiing: 
Nightly, 7-10 p.m. Lift rates: Weekends all 
ages $8. Weekdays $5. Nights $5. Driving 
time from Boston: 1% hours. Telephone: 
(617) 464-2355. 

Wachusett Mountain claims the longest 
run, the most snowmaking, the largest ski 
school and the most night acreage of any- 
where east of the Connecticut River in Mass. 
18 km. of trails are available for touring. 
Nordic ski school packages and rentals are 
also available. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ATTITASH, Bartlett. Vertical descent: 1525 
feet. Exposure: N. Lifts: 4 dbl. chairs. Trails 
and slopes: 28 trails (14 miles), 4 slopes (30 
acres). Snowmaking: No. Night skiing: No. 
Lift rates: Weekends, reservations limited to 
1500, adults all lifts $16, Jrs. (12 and under) 
$10. Weektays $12 and $8. Lodging capac- 
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ity: 7000 beds within 20 minutes. Driving 
time from Boston: 2% hours. Telephone: 
(603) 374-2369; 374-2386 for lodging and 
ski packages; or toll-free for reservations, 
(800) 258-0316. 

The weekend limit is still enforced at this 

mountain in the scenic Mount Washington 
Valley. Only 1500 tickets are sold for Satur- 
day and Sunday. Skiers may reserve a place 
on the mountain up to two weeks in ad- 
vance by purchasing a $15 reservation card 
and calling the toll-free number. You may ar- 
rive at any time on the day you've reserved, 
but cancellations must be made by 8 a.m. 
Special ‘‘Learn to Ski Week” for $169.96 
includes five days of lifts, lesson, and condo 
accommodations. Mid-week lodging and ski- 
lodge packages available on the slopes. 
Leg is nearby in the Mount Washington 
Valley. 
BLACK MOUNTAIN RESORT INC., Jack- 
son. Vertical descent: 1100 feet. Exposure: 
SE. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 2 T-bars, 1 J-bar. 
Trails and slopes: 15 trails (8 miles), 5 slopes 
(3 acres). Snowmaking: No. Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts $11. 
Jrs. (13 and under) $8.50. Weekdays: $8 and 
$6. Lodging capacity: 110 at the area and 700 
beds in the region. Driving time from Bos- 
ton: 3 hours. Telephone: (603) 383-4490. 

Downhill skiing is synonymous with Jack- 
son, but ski touring has gained in status. The 
80-mile network of the Jackson Ski Touring 
Center is the backyard of Black Mountain. 
For downhill enthusiasts, Jackson offers var- 
iety and sun-drenched slopes. 

BRETTON WOODS, Bretton Woods. Verti- 
cal descent: 1100 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 2 
dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar. Trails and slopes: 9 trails 
(6% miles) and 1 slope (4 acres). Snowmak- 
ing: Yes (35 acres). Night skiing: Fri. and 
Sat. 6-10 p.m. Lift rates: Weekends adults all 

Continued on page 12 
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“Maine has big mountains 
Maine has big ski resorts, too. The people who 


run those resorts want you to know the 
facts about Maine skiing. 


Maine’s five biggest ski areas have as 
much vertical drop as New Hampshire’s 
top five—over 1,800 feet average. 





Maine skiing costs less. 

The average Maine weekend 

day ticket is about $12. 

That’s less than New Hampshire 
and a lot less than Vermont. 


Maine gives you more time 
skiing and less time standing 
in line. The pace of Maine 
skiing is your pace, not 

the rush of the crowd. 


Just as much snow for just coma wrasramis showsow. A 


as long a ski season falls *( corms bosr watts — a 
on Maine’s big ski mountains 4 sussoneen AU wy 


as ever graces New 
Hampshire or Vermont 
(sometimes more). 





. Did you know that most of 
Maine’s best skiing is just as 
close as most of N.H.’s and 
Vermont's best skiing? 


Those are a few facts about Maine skiing. Those of you who 
live in Maine probably know already. Those of you who 
visit our great state each summer may not know it. 
Prove for yourself that Maine gives you more skiing than 
New Hampshire or Vermont for a lot less money. 


Ski Maine this winter. 


For information on Great Skiing in Maine, write: 


Skiing, Maine-style 
Maine Publicity Bureau 
97 Winthrop St. 
Hallowell, ME 04347 
or call 

(207) 289-2423 
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lifts $14. Jrs. (12 and under) $10. Weekdays 
all skiers $9. Lodging capacity: About 100 in 
Bretton Woods, 600 within 5 miles. Driving 
time from Boston: 3% hours. Telephone: 
(603) 278-5000. 

Bretton Woods also has ski-touring net- 

work of 52 miles of trails with guided tours, 
certified instruction, and overnight, heated 
shelters (prior registration required) for in- 
termediate to expert cross-country skiers. 
There is a $4 trail fee, $3 for juniors. The 
mountain offers scenic views and fine ski- 
ing, especially for novices. Nursery avail- 
able for tots out of diapers, and a children’s 
package including ‘nursery, lessons, jand 
equipment goes for $15. 
BRICKYARD MOUNTAIN INN, Laconia. 
Vertical descent: 400 feet. Exposures: S and 
E. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, rope. Trails and slopes: 
6 trails and teaching slope. Snowmaking: 
Yes. Night skiing: Thurs.-Sat. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults $10, Jrs., $8. Weekdays $5 
and $4. Lodging capacity: 80 lodge and motel 
rooms at the area. Driving time from Bos- 
ton: 2 hours. Telephone: (603) 366-4316; 
toll-free (800) 258-0343. 

Night skiing, cross-country, downhill — 
whatever form of the sport you crave, Brick- 
yard has it. The base hotel offers an indoor 

ool, health club, ice skating, restaurant and 
ounges. Package plans are available for the 
hotel, breakfasts, dinners and lift tickets. 
CANNON MOUNTAIN, Franconia Notch. 
Vertical descent: 2146 feet. Exposure: NE. 
Lifts: Aerial tram, 3 dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar, 1 
pony lift. Trails and slopes: 27 trails (27 
miles), 14 slopes (164 acres). Snowmaking: 
Yes (50 acres). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults $15. Jrs. (12 and under) 
$10. Weekend rates do not include $2 tram- 
way tickets. Weekdays: $12 and $10. Lodg- 
ing capacity: Lodging in Franconia, near 
Mittersill, and in Lincoln, from rustic to 
plush. Driving time from Boston: 2% hours. 
Telephone: (603) 823-5563. Snow phone: 
(603) 823-7771, or in Boston: 338-6911. 

When there is snow, there is plenty of 
snow at Cannon. However, when there is ice, 
there has been plenty of that at this state-run 
recreation area. The installation of snow- 
making equipment a couple years ago has re- 
duced the ice problem in the Rock Garden 
area. Season passes here are also good at 
Sunapee; these start at $150 (out-of-state 
residents) for skiing on weekdays, exclud- 
ing holidays. 

MT. CRANMORE SKIMOBILE, No. Con- 
way. Vertical descent: 1500 feet. Exposures: 
E, SE, NW. Lifts: 2 Skimobiles, 3 dbl. chairs, 
1 poma. Trails and slopes: 12 trails (19 
miles), 4 slopes (180 acres). Snowmaking: 
Yes (44 acres). Night Skiing: No. Aareccaks 


life in North oray and Jackson. Lift rates: 


Weekends adults all lifts $14, Jrs. (13 and 
under) $11. Weekdays $12 and $9. Coupon 
books sold. Lodging capacity: ample lodg- 
ing nearby. Driving time from Boston: 2% 
hours. Telephone: (603) 356-5544. 

Anyone who doesn’t believe New Hamp- 
shire’s boast of having some of the oldest ski 
areas around should know that the Hannes 
Schneider Ski School at Cranmore Moun- 
tain is now in its 42nd year. The skimobile 
has been around for its share of years, too. 
There is now snowmaking to the top, al- 
though Cranmore often has snow when no 
one else does. It is a delightful mountain for 
skiers of all abilities. For the economy- 
minded, there are coupon books for the 
lower ski areas and for specific rides. Juniors 
8 to 18 may participate in the Mt. Cranmore 
racing program. Tennis, racquetball, and 
sauna are available at the Mt. Cranmore 
Tennis Club. North Conway has many 
shops, and apres-ski abounds. Ten miles of 
free ski touring available nearby. 
GUNSTOCK, Gilford. Vertical descent: 
1400 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 3 dbl. chairs, 











3 T-bars, 1 platter pole. Trails and slopes: 19 
trails (14 miles) and 5 slopes (60 acres). 
Snowmaking: Yes (76 acres). Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts $14, 
Jrs. (12 and under) $7. Weekdays $10 and $6. 
Lodging capacity: Ample around Laconia 
and Lakes Region. Driving time from Bos- 
ton: 2% hours. Telephone: (603) 293-4341. 

Second only to Sunapee as a Boston week- 

end crowd-drawer, Gunstock not only is 
close to the big city but also offers fine ski- 
ing at all levels. The ski school uses a separ- 
ate slope for teaching. Warm-up is usually in 
the Powder Keg, in the base lodge. Also 30 
km. of ski-touring trails; $10 for a 2-hour 
lesson and cross-country rentals weekends, 
$8 weekdays. 
KING RIDGE, New London. Vertical des- 
cent: 800 feet. Exposures: NE, E, S. Lifts: 1 
triple chair, 1 dbl. chair, 2 T-bars, 3 J-bars. 
Trails and slopes: 12 trails (8 miles) and 4 
slopes (12 acres). Snowmaking: No. Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Reservation system 
only for weekends: adults all lifts $13, Jrs. 
(6th grade thru age 17) $11, children Sth 
grade or under, $7. Weekdays adults and Jrs. 
$8, children $6. Lodging capacity: 1000 in re- 
gion. Driving time from Boston: 2 hours. 
Telephone: (603) 526-6966. Boston snow 
phone: 267-7474. 

Upside-down skiing is offered at this com- 
pact but varied area. You park at the top so 
the first run requires no ride up. To keep lift 
lines down, the area has instituted a reserva- 
tion system. $20 per season gives reserva- 
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tion privileges. Call ahead to secure a spot 
because the limit is 1500 a day, all lift tickets. 
Total capacity is 2500. Site of the King Ridge 
Ski School. There is also a nursery and a 
pleasant cafeteria. 

LOON MOUNTAIN, Lincoln. Vertical 
descent: 1800 feet. Exposure: N. Lifts: 4- 
passenger gondola, 5 dbl. chairs. Trails and 
slopes: 24 trails and slopes. Snowmaking: 
Yes. Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Week- 
ends; limited ticket sales — adults and jun- 
iors, $16. Chairs: $14 and $12. Weekdays: all 
lifts $14 and $12. Lodging capacity: 45-unit 
motel at base plus facilities around Lincoln. 
Driving time from Boston: 2 hours, 40 min- 
utes via I-93. Telephone: (603) 745-8111. 

Sherman Adams, one-time aide to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, was one of the moving 
forces behind the development of this area. 
Although he isn’t getting any younger, he 
still gets in a run or two every day. There is 
snowmaking top to bottom. The area exer- 
cises a cut-off plan that limits the number of 
skiers each day on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Cut-off varies according to condi- 
tions, temperature, and parking-lot capac- 
ity. One new trail for novice skiers, one new 
double chair lift this year. Wednesday is 
Men's day: $16 for lifts and lesson. Ladies’ 
day is Thursday. 

During certain non-holiday weeks, lodges 
in the area offer free skiing to children who 
stay in the same room as their parents. There 
is also ski touring and equipment for ad- 

Continued on page 16 








The Bottom Line 


The United Way is based on the belief that local volunteers 
should judge the human service needs in their own 
communities. So they are the ones who make the decisions. 
Because these people are volunteers, responsible for raising and 
distributing campaign funds, administrative and fund-raising 
costs are kept low so more money can be spent on the human 
services that are so important to people. 


Give to the United . BD 
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Attitash 


in the 
White Mtns. of New Hampshire 


A ski vacation as it should 
be, at prices you can afford... 


2 days/2 nights luxury lodging 
39.95 


5 days/5 nights luxury lodging 
99.95 


5 day Learn to Ski Week 


5 days rentals, 5 lessons, 5 days 
skiing, 5 nights luxury lodging. 


169.95 


Stay in luxurious condos right 


at the mountain 
AN, 


available non-holiday midweek 
other packages tailored to your needs 
Washington 


the 


eittons 


of New Hampshire 


_Attitash Mountain 
Rte 302 
Bartlett, NH 03812 











Free 
Lunch? 


No, but we do have: 
free brownies every 
day, free Bloody 
Marys on New Year’s 
Day, free Irish Coffee 
on Saint Patrick’s 
Day, free jelly beans 
on Easter, free Straw- 
berry Shortcake on 
the Fourth of July, 
free Apples in the 
Autumn, free Pump- 
kin Pie on Thanks- 
giving, free Brandy 
Alexanders on Christ- 
mas Eve, free draft 
beer when the Red 
Sox play in the World 
Series, and free park- 
ing on Newbury 
Street. Where??? 
Newbury’s Steak 
House, that’s where! 
We give you just 
about everything ex- 
cept a free lunch. 
There’s something to 
look forward to every 
season at Newbury’s. 
But don’t hold your 
breath for the beer. 


NEWBURY S 
STEAK 
HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO 
MIDNITE 


FREE PARKING AT 
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GARAGE 
| ON NEWBURY ST. 
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SKI SHOW SKi SALE 


CROSS COUNTRY PACKAGES 


All packages include skis, leather boots, pin bindings, tonkin poles and free mounting 











Lolpe glass package step - no wax 79.95 
Silva Jogger Il package Mohair - no wax 59.95 
Vivant Jogger IV package step - no wax 69.95 
Bonna 2200 premier package variable poly base 99.95 
Bonna 1600 package diamond glide - no wax 79.95 
Rossignol touring AR pkg. improved no-wax step 84.95 
Rossignol Caribou AR pkg. ultra lite no-wax step 112.00 
Trak ski team pkg. no wax - fishscale 89.95 
Bonna 1700 hickory pkg. premier waxable 89.95 
Jarvinen uniglass or graphite pkg. Finest Finnish skis 79.95 
Edsbyn master 701 pkg. waxing wood 49.95 





DOWNHILL SKIS /CRAZY PRICES 


Turner USA reg. $170 $69 
Rossignol Slalom reg. $155 $93 
K2 Trans Am reg. $160 $93 


Rossignol system reg. $160 $oe 
Kastle ice reg. $210 $105 


Kastle world cup reg. $230 $115 
Kastle asymetric reg. $265 $130 
Rossignol! K2 shorts reg. $130 $90 





Ski racks, Ski carriers, 
Kid’s downhill and 

cross country ski sets, 

all at special SALE prices. 


HILTON’S TENT CITY 


272 FRIEND ST., BOSTON, Near No. Station 
227-9104 221-9242 
OPEN MON.-FRI. 9-9, SAT. 9-6 
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vanced to beginners. 

MITTERSILL, Franconia. Vertical descent: 
1700 feet. Exposure: NW-NE. Lifts: 1 dbl. 
chair, 2 T-bars. Trails: 6 (83 acres). Snow- 
making: Yes (15 acres). Night skiing: No. 
Lift rates: unavailable at press time. Lodging 
capacity: Some 1500 beds in the Franconia 
area and lodging also available at base. Driv- 
ing time from Boston: 2% hours. Tele- 
phone: (603) 823-5511. 

Mittersill, which is the backside of Can- 
non Mountain, saw quite a few changes 
recently, including the addition of a cafeter- 
ia, overnight accommodations in the chalets 
and a ski school operating on weekends. 
MT. SUNAPEE, state park near Newbury. 
Vertical descent: 1500 feet. Exposures: N, 
NE. Lifts: 5 dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar, 1 J-bar. 
Trails and slopes: 15 trails (14 miles), 5 
slopes (7 acres). Snowmaking: No. Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Adults all lifts $12, Jrs. 
(12 and under) $10. Lodging capacity: 1000 
in region. Driving time from Boston: 2 
hours. Telephone: (603) 763-2356. 

The news at this popular area is that the 
number of people flocking to its slopes again 
will be limited, if necessary, to 3500 skiers 
when everything is open, so get there early. 
The practice was begun a few years ago and 

' is greatly appreciated by anyone who has be- 
come an icicle while waiting for a lift. Sea- 
son tickets are also valid at Cannon. Wed.- 
Fri. special: lifts and lessons for $13. 
PAT’S PEAK, Henniker. Vertical descent: 
710 feet. Exposure: N. Lifts: 1 triple chair, 2 
dbl. chairs, 2 T-bars, 1 J-bar, rope. Trails and 
slopes: 14 trails and slopes. Snowmaking: 
Yes (80 percent of the area). Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts $15, 
Jrs. (14 and under) $12. Weekdays $8 (all op- 
erating lifts). Lodging capacity: 75 beds, 2 
motels at the base, also not far from Con- 
cord and Manchester motels. Driving time 
from Boston: 1¥%2 hours. Telephone: (603) 
428-3245. Boston snow phone: 262-5454. 

Long a local area, Pat’s Peak has come into 

its own and offers plenty of variety for a 
short drop. Racing is big here and there will 
be competitions for gold, silver, and bronze 
medals. Pat's offers group rates, overnight 
packages with the Henniker Motel, and ski 
rentals. 
RAGGED MOUNTAIN, Danbury. Ver- 
tical descent: 1200 feet. Exposures: N, NE. 
Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 1 T-bar. Trails and slopes: 
7 trails (8 miles), 2 slopes (15 acres). Snow- 
making: No. Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults all lifts $10. Jrs. (13 and 
under) $8. Weekdays: $6 and $5. Lodging 
capacity: Around 100 beds in the region. 
Driving time from Boston: About 2 % hours. 
Telephone: (603) 768-3971. 

Ragged and Boston Hill offer joint season 
tickets and discounts on ski lesson tickets at 
Boston Hill and other Bob Dunn Ski Schools. 
Wednesday is two-for-one skiing. 

TYROL, Jackson. Vertical descent: 1000 
feet. Exposures: N, NE. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 1 
T-bar, 1 poma. Trails and slopes: 13 trails 
(15 miles) and 2 slopes (100 acres). Snow- 
making: No. Night skiing: No. Lift rates: No 
information. Lodging capacity: 7000 beds in 
the region. Driving time from Boston: 3 
hours. Telephone: (603) 383-4315. 

WATERVILLE VALLEY, Waterville Valley. 
Vertical descent: 2020 feet. Exposure: NE. 
Lifts: 2 triple chairs, 4 dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar, 1 
J-bar. Trails and slopes: 32 (16% mi.). Snow- 
making: Yes, including the slalom hill. Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all 
lifts $17, Jrs. (12 and under) $12. Weekdays 
$15 and $10. Students $12 mid-week. Lodg- 
ing capacity: 5 inns and a bunkhouse, plus 














condominiums, some of which are rented 
occasionally. More than 1500 beds. Driving 
time from Boston: 2% hours. Telephone: 
(603) 236-8311. 

Last year, a new triple chair in the Sunny- 

side section. Increased: snowmaking to the 
top new this year. The inns and lodges in the 
valley are serviced by a shuttle bus to the 
mountain so you don’t have to freeze a 
thumb hitchhiking. There is also racing of all 
types from December to April. 
WILDCAT MOUNTAIN, Pinkham Notch. 
Vertical descent: 2100 feet. Exposures: N, 
NW. Lifts: 2-passenger gondola, 1 triple 
chair, 2 dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar. Trails and 
slopes: 20 trails (12 mi.) 4 slopes. Snow- 
making: Yes (top-to-bottom, covering about 
one-third of the mountain). Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts 
$16.50, Jrs. (12 and under) $11. Weekdays 
$13 and $8.50. Weekends without gondola, 
adults $14, Jrs. $9.50. Lodging capacity: 
Ample lodging in Jackson and environs. 
Driving time from Boston: 3 hours. Tele- 
phone: (603) 466-3326; also toll free (800) 
258-8902 for snow reports. 

Over the years, Wildcat has become a lit- 
tle less rustic, a little more sophisticated. 
There is a base lodge, a ski school, a pro 
shop, and a variety of package plans. Wed- 
nesdays are ‘“‘Toofer’’ days, when two skiers 
can go up for the price of one. Wildcat also 
offers ‘‘The Great Escape,” reduced rates for 
two days of skiing with a night of lodging, 
mid-week. Once a strictly expert mountain, 
Wildcat has been groomed and polished to 
give it a more egalitarian though still chal- 
lenging image for its third decade. 
WILDERNESS AT THE BALSAMS, Dix- 
ville Notch. Vertical descent: 1000 feet. 
Exposure: N/NE. Lifts: 1 dbl. chair, 2 T- 
bars. Trails and slopes: 12 trails (17 miles) 
and 2 slopes (6 acres). Snowmaking: No. 
Usually unneeded in one of the East’s best 
snow pockets. Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults all lifts $12, Jrs. (12 and 
under) $7. Weekdays $9 and $6. Lodging 
capacity: The giant Balsams hotel complex 
accommodates over 400 in cruise-ship self- 
containment. Driving time from Boston: 4%- 
4¥2 hours. Telephone: (603) 255-3400. 

The Balsams is more resort than ski area, 
but for those seeking more than downhill, 
the area offers snowmobiling, ski-touring, 
nightclubs, bars, a movie theater, and skat- 
ing. There is also a non-skier rate at the 
hotel, not available holiday weeks; and 40 
kilometers of cross-country skiing. 
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Other New Hampshire areas worth giv- 
ing a try are: Big Bear, Brookline — small, but 
close (603 673-9892); Crotched Mountain, 
Francestown — one of the prettiest spots in 
the state, which has taken over the old 
Bobcat Ski Area and now has all sorts of 
goodies (603 588-6345); Dartmouth Ski- 
way, Lime Center near Hanover — owned by 
the college, rustic, and where the boys are 
(603 795-2143); Highland Ski Area, North- 
field — local and inexpensive (603 286-4055); 
King Pine, E. Madison — tucked in the North 
Conway area (603 367-8897); and Mcln- 
tyre, Manchester — not a big drop, but a 
good spot to learn (603.669-7931). 

Also, Moose Mountain Ski Area, Brook- 
field — decent vertical drop, and as of last 
year there were a chairlift and two T-bars, 
though verification couldn’t be made by 
press time (603 522-3639); Ossipee Moun- 
tain Ski Area, Moultonboro Village — an- 
other tiny but friendly spot (603 476-8491); 
Temple Mountain, Peterborough — skiing as 
it used to be (603 924-6949); Tenney, Ply- 
mouth — often bypassed by skiers on the 
way farther north (603 536-1717); Whale- 
back, Lebanon — also in Dartmouth’s back 
yard, with a free chairlift ride to unmain- 
tained logging road for cross-country (603 
448-2607); Whittier, Ossipee — used to be 
only for the best and the foolish, but as of 
last year was groomed for all with 10 trails 
and slopes, an aerial tramway, ski school 
shop, lounge, and babysitting on weekdays 
(603 539-7740). This area could not be 
reached at press time, so call for an update of 
information. 


VERMONT 
MT. ASCUTNEY, Brownsville. Vertical de- 
scent: 1470 feet. Exposure: NW. Lifts: 2 dbl. 
chairs, 3 T-bars. Trails and slopes: 23 trails 
(15 miles), 5 slopes. Snowmaking: Yes. 
Night skiing: Fri. and Sat. 6:30-10 p.m. Lift 
rates: Weekends adults all lifts $15, Jrs. (14 
and under) $12. Weekdays $10 and $8 
Nights $7.50 and $6.50. Driving time from 
Boston: 2% hours. Lodging capacity: 750. 
Telephone: (802) 484-7711. 

If Sunapee is horrendously crowded, con- 
tinue on for 40 minutes to Mt. Ascutney and 
you'll be sold on the area after that. A nice 
place for farnilies, the area offers Family Ski- 
Sprees on weekends and holidays, which 
means any family of four or more gets $1 
knocked off all its tickets. Tuesday is ‘’Deal 

Continued on page 18 











SADDLEBACK UNSUNC! 


but not for long, 


“The awakening of a sleeping giant . . .. SADDLEBACK is coming of age as well as balance... .A 
Great Skiing Mountain.” 





Portland Maine Telegram 

“Some of the most knee-chattering.runs to go with a couple of the gentlest slopes.” 
Boston Herald American 
“| found the best snow conditions of the entire eastern winter at this often underrated mountain.” 
Ski Magazine 


THREE DAY FIVE DAY 
SPECIAL SPECIAL 


Three consecutive Five consecutive 
days of skiing days. 50% savings 
for the Mid week 
price of Non-holidays 
two $37.50 Adult 


days. 


A NEW LIFT TO THE TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN WITH FIVE 
NEW TRAILS HAS OPENED UP SOME OF THE MOST 
EXCITING TERRAIN IN THE EAST. 


© Top to bottom For information and 
snow making color brochure write: 
Twenty five trails Saddleback Ski Area 
10 yin 7 intermediate, 8 novice. Box 49X 
© Two double chairs, R 
He Be angeley, Maine 04920 
e 1900 ft. vertical drop 


$22.50 
Junior. 











Continued from page 16 

Day.” Lifts and lesson are $10 for adults, $8 
for juniors. New slopeside condos available 
for weekends, weeks, or the whole season. 
Lodging info for the area is available at the 
base lodge. 

BOLTON VALLEY, Bolton. Vertical de- 
scent: 1100 feet. Exposure: SW. Lifts: 4 dbl. 
chairs. Trails and slopes: 25 trails, 2 slopes. 
Snowmaking: Yes. Night skiing: Tues. thru 
Sat. 7:30-10 p.m. Lift rates: Adults all lifts 
$16, Jrs. (12 and under) $10. Half-days $11 
and $7. Nights $4.50. Lodging capacity: 
Over 600 beds at the base in hotel rooms, 
condominiums, and a rustic ski lodge. Driv- 
ing time from Boston: About 4 hours. Tele- 
phone: (802) 434-2131. Toli-free for lodge 
reservations: (800) 451-3220. 

A variety of discount packages highlight 

improvements at this recent entry into the 
Vermont ski scene. This year a nursery and 
an expansion of the ski shop have been 
added. 
BROMLEY, Peru. Vertical descent: 1334 
feet. Exposures: S, E. Lifts: 5 dbl. chairs, J- 
bar, and 1 pony lift. Trails and slopes: 8 and 
17 (1000 acres). Snowmaking: Yes (83 per- 
cent of the area). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Adults all lifts $17.50, Jrs. (7 thru 14) $13, 
children under 7 ski free, or leave ‘em at the 
nursery. Driving time from Boston: 3% 
hours. Lodging capacity: 1200 plus lodges 
and motels in Manchester area. Telephone: 
(802) 824-5522. Reservations: (802). 824- 
6915. 

There’s a 51-unit luxury hotel adjacent to 
the summit chair, a 4500-square-foot sun- 
deck so skiers can tan without ever leaving 
the lodge; package plans and a ski school. 
This year a shuttle bus runs to Stratton. 
BURKE MOUNTAIN, East Burke. Vertical 
descent: 2000 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 2 
dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar, 2 pomas. Trails and 
slopes: 23 trails (10 miles), 3 slopes (110 
acres). Snowmaking: Yes (25 acres). Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Weekends: adults all 
lifts $14, Jrs. (13 and under) $11. Weekdays 
$10 and $7. Driving time from Boston: 
About 3 hours. Lodging capacity: 200 beds 
in slopeside condos plus up to 1000 in the vi- 
cinity. Telephone: (802) 626-3305. 

South of Newport (which is to say, south 
of Canada) lies Burke Mountain, which 
offers a variety of terrain from steep to gen- 
tle. There are ski-week packages with video- 
taping as part of the deal. And the mountain 
is a favorite of the US Ski Team. A $100 
(that’s with equipment, $65 without) 5-day 
mid-week ski package. Stay at lodging at the 
mountain, which includes condominiums 
and inns. Burke hosts a Spring Carnival in 
late February and the Special Olympics in 
March. Its best secret is minimal lift lines. 
Ski-touring is also available over 52 km. of 
trails. Area use fee: $2. Instruction: $6 with a 
group, $12 individual. 

HAYSTACK USA, Wilmington. Vertical de- 
scent: 1400 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 3 dou- 
ble chairs, 3 T-bars. Trails and slopes: 24 
trails and slopes (12 miles, 90 acres). Snow- 
making: Yes (15 acres.) Lift rates: Week- 
ends adults $16, college students $8, Jrs. (14 
and under) $12. Weekdays $12, $6, and $10. 
Lodging capacity: 4000. Driving time from 
Boston: 3 hours. Telephone: (802) 464-5321. 

Haystack for years was known simply as 
the mountain next to Mt. Snow. It now has 
its own place in Vermont skiing. There are 
lift lessons and lodging for groups of 20 or 
more at reduced rates and a ski school for the 
handicapped — including the blind. Notify 
the area in advance if there is a handicapped 
skier in your party so that there will be an in- 
structor available. Haystack is under new 


management and offers new rental equip- 
ment and ski touring nearby. 

HOGBACK, Marlboro. Vertical descent: 500 
feet. Exposures: N, NE, E, SE. Lifts: 4 T- 
bars. Trails and slopes: 10 trails (4 miles) and 
2 slopes (50 acres). Snowmaking: No. Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Weekends, adults $10, 
Jrs. (14 and under) $8. Weekdays, $6.50 and 


$5.50. Lodging capacity: 500 beds within 15 .~ 


miles. Driving time from Boston: About 3 
hours. Telephone: (802) 464-3942, or (802) 
464-5656 for snow reports. 

Now in its 35th year, Hogback is like an 

old friend. On the road to Mt. Snow, the area 
is often overlooked, but it offers variety of 
terrain and lower prices than many other 
Vermont areas. There are also special group 
rates. And on non-holiday weekdays, Hog- 
back offers special two-for-one rates. 
JAY PEAK, Jay. Vertical descent: 2100 feet. 
Exposures: E, NE. Lifts: 1 aerial tram, 2 dbl. 
chairs, 3 T-bars. Trails and slopes: 30 trails 
and slopes (30 miles). Snowmaking: Yes (50 
acres). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Adults 
$16, Jrs. (11 and under) $12. Lodging capa- 
city: Up to 2000 in region. Driving time from 
Boston: 4% to 5 hrs. Telephone: (802) 988- 
2611, or (800) 451-4449 for reservations. 

Jay Peak boasts more than 20 km. ski- 

touring (no area-use fee), a boutique, and 
most amenities. Any way you look at Big Jay 
or Little Jay, the mountain goes pretty far up. 
There still are novice and intermediate trails 
and areas. One of the liveliest aspects of this 
far-north area is that it attracts many Mon- 
treal residents, who lend an international fla- 
vor to the place. This year the snowmaking 
capacity has been doubled. Planned opening 
is Nov. 1. 
KILLINGTON, Killington. Vertical de- 
scent: 3060 feet. Exposures: N, NE. Lifts: 4- 
passenger gondola, 4 trpl. chairs, 7 dbl. 
chairs, 1 poma. Trails and slopes: 73 trails, 2 
slopes (93 acres). Now Killington includes 
five different mountains that form a com- 
plex. Snowmaking: Yes (on 43 of 75 trails, 
covering terrain serviced by all 13 lifts). 
Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Weekends 
adults all lifts $18. Jrs. (12 and under) $11. 
Two-day weekend tickets $30 and $20. 
Weekdays $17 and $11. Lodging capacity: 
7000. Driving time from Boston: 3% hours. 
Telephone: (800) 451-4301 for ski reports; 
(802) 422-3711 for lodging. 

This is New England’s largest ski resort, 

advertised as “five mountains on one lift 
ticket.’’ For free 40-pg. color brochure, write: 
Killington Skiers’ Guide, Killington Rd., 
Killington, Vt. 05751. 
MAD RIVER GLEN, Waitsfield. Vertical de- 
scent: 2000 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 3 dbl. 
chairs, 1 single chair. Trails and slopes: 25 
trails (20 miles), 1 slope (10 acres). Snow- 
making: Yes. Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults $19, Jrs. (10 thru 17) $16, 
children (under 10 yrs old) $9. Weekdays 
$15, $13 and $8. Lodging capacity: 2000 in 
region. Driving time from Boston: 3¥2 hours. 
Telephone; (802) 496-3551. 

Mad River Glen remains among the most 
challenging Eastern ski areas. Most of the 
skiers here know what they are doing and 
know which trails they can ski, which ones 
they might have to walk down. There are 
some gentle slopes for tagalongs or those 
doubting Thomases. 

MAGIC MOUNTAIN, Londonderry. Ver- 
tical descent: 1600 feet. Exposures: N, NW. 
Lifts: 3 dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar (ski school lift). 
Trails and slopes: 24 trails (28 miles} 4 
slopes (110 acres). Snowmaking: Yes (45 
acres.) Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Weekends adults, $17, Jrs. (14 and under), 
$13. Weekdays $12 and $10. Lodging capac- 
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city: 350 at mountain; 1000 in the region. 
Driving time from Boston: 3 hours. Tele- 
hone: (802) 824-5566. 

Magic has packages for all types of budg- 

ets and abilities. 
MOUNT SNOW, West Dover. Vertical de- 
scent: 1700 feet. Exposures: E, NE, N, S. 
Lifts: 2 skis-on gondolas, 1 summit-to-base 
trpl. chair, 10 dbl. chairs, 1 children’s rope 
tow. Trails and slopes: About 25 miles of 
trails and slopes over 1000 acres. Snowmak- 
ing: Yes (over 35 percent of area). Night ski- 
ing: No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all lifts 
$18, Jrs. (12 and under) $11. Weekdays $16 
and $10. Lodging capacity: 3500. Driving 
time from Boston: 2% to 3 hours. Tele- 
phone: (802) 464-3333. For lodging: (802) 
464-5101. For snow reports: (802) 464-2151. 

Under a recent change in management, 

Mount Snow has expanded snowmaking and 
the Sundance base lodge has been re- 
modeled to include a nursery, a ski-learning 
area for children, and ski sales and rental 
areas. 
OKEMO, Ludlow. Vertical descent: 2100 
feet. Exposures: E, NE. Lifts: 3 dbl. chairs, 6 
pomas. Trails and slopes: 30 trails and 
slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (48 acres). Night 
skiing: No. Lift rates: Weekends adults $17, 
Jrs. (18 and under) $12. Weekdays, $12 and 
$9. Lodging capacity: 1000. Driving time 
from Boston: About 3 hours. Telephone: 
(802) 228-4041. Snow reports: (802) 228- 
5222. 

Okemo has excellent snow and fine inter- 

mediate skiing. There are also cross-country 
courses nearby. 
PICO, Rutland. Vertical descent: 2000 feet. 
Exposure: N. Lifts: 5 dbl. chairs, 2 triple 
chairs, 1 T-bar, 1 poma. Trails and slopes: 25 
trails, 6 slopes in four linked complexes. 
Snowmaking: Yes (on more than 35 percent 
of mountain). Lift rates: Weekends adults all 
lifts $16.50, Jrs. (14 and under) $9.50. Week- 
days $14.50 and $8. Lodging capacity: 5000 
within 20 mi. Driving time from Boston: 3 
hours. Telephone: (802) 775-4345. For lodg- 
ing: (802) 775-1927. 

New snowmaking on the “Giant Killer” 
this year. Always in Killington’s back yard, 
Pico has been overlooked and underrated for 
years. Glade skiing is available here, and 
there’s an unloading station just below the 
steep summit. This year they’ve removed the 
oldest T-bar in the US to put in a new triple 
chairlift. 

ROUND TOP, Plymouth Union. Vertical 
descent: 1300 feet. Exposure: NE. Lifts: 2 
dbl. chairs, 1 T-bar, 1 handlebar. Trails: 15 
(10 miles). Snowmaking: Yes. Night skiing: 
No. Lift rates: Weekends adults all day $15, 
Jrs. (18 and under) $12. Weekdays $12 and 
$10. College students ski half-price. Lodg- 
ing capacity: 5000 in area. Driving time from 
Boston: 3 hours. Telephone: (802) 672-5152. 

Increased snowmaking capacity this year, 
and ski touring and cross-country rentals are 
available nearby on a limited basis. 
SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH, Jeffersonville. Ver- 
tical descent: 2110 feet. Exposures: N, NW. 
Lifts: 4 dbl. chairs, 1 rope. Trails and slopes: 
35 trails (over 30 miles), 1 slope. Snowmak- 
ing: Yes (25 acres). Night skiing: No. Lift 
rates: All days adults $19, Jrs. $16.50. Driv- 
ing time from Boston: 4¥2 hours. Lodging 
capacity: 1750, with ample lodging at base. 
Telephone: (802) 644-8851; toll-free (800) 
451-3222. 

Smugglers’ Notch has recently added a 
double chairlift and even more snowmaking 
equipment. There is also a large, complete 
conference center. After your meeting or 
after skiing, you can plunge into a poolypro- 

Continued on page 20 
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Discover a quality ski experience at Jay Peak, Vermont. 


-—} 4 4 \ 


¢ Ski Jay Peak’s 300” annual snowfall. 

2100 ft. vertical and 30 trails for only $45 for 5% days. 
e 50 acres of snowmaking. 
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For further information call toll free 1-800-451-4449 


Jay Peak Inc., Jay. Vermont. 05859 
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tected from the elements by a bubble top. 
There are indoor tennis courts nearby for 
rent at $13 an hour. Smugglers’ is actually 
the north side of Stowe, but the area has 
come into its own since it changed its name 
from Madonna Mountain. There is good nov- 
ice terrain in one section, complemented by 
excellent intermediate and expert trails. 
Thirty-five miles of ski touring add to the 
variety of offerings. The area is offering a 
Winter Bash, a five-day mid-week package 
deal that includes lodging, lifts, lessons, ten- 
nis and activities, for under $189 per per- 
son, and a “Club Smugglers’ ” package con- 
sisting of 5 days of everything (rental, 
lessons, health club, parties, a village guide, 
accommodations, and gratuities) for $495. 
STOWE (Mt. Mansfield/Spruce Peak), 
Stowe. Vertical descent: 2150 feet. Expo- 
sures: NE to SE. Lifts: 4-passenger gondola, 
4 dbl. chairs, 1 single chair, 3 T-bars. Trails 
and slopes: 38 slopes and trails. Snowmak- 
ing: Yes (120 acres). Night skiing: No. Lift 
rates: Weekends: adults $19, Jrs. (12 and 
under) $13. Weekdays: $16 and $11. Off- 
season rates available until Dec. 19 and after 
Mar. 20. Half-day and group rates also avail- 
able, as well as multi-day packages starting 
any day of the week. Lodging capacity: 6000. 
Driving time from Boston: About 3% hours. 
Telephone: (802) 253-7311. Toll-free for 
lodging: (800) 451-5100. 

The hills are alive at Stowe, where Eastern 
skiers can get a touch of why people like to 
ski in the West.The challenge is there and so 
is the variety. Novices can spend happy 
times on the slopes of the Toll House while 
the more experienced tackle Mt. Mansfield. 
The middle group can find many happy 
moments on Spruce Peak. There is a special 
day ticket available to those who want to ski 


Toll House; after 1 p.m., those ticket holders 
can go over and ski the big mountain. Night 
life goes without saying. There are lodges for 
all tastes and budgets. Vermont Transit runs 
direct buses to Stowe. 
STRATTON SKI AND SUMMER 
RESORT, Stratton. Vertical descent: 2000 
feet. Exposures: N, NE, NW. Lifts: 1 triple 
chair, 7 dbl. chairs. Trails and slopes: 51 
trails, (61 miles), for one of the largest com- 
plexes in the East. Snowmaking: Yes (92 
acres). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Adults 
$20, Jrs. $15. Lodging capacity: 3000 in re- 
gion. Driving time from Boston: 3 hours. 
Telephone: (802) 297-2200 or 825-6915. 
Stratton this year will offer four “Super 
Learning Ski Weeks,” similar in principle to 
Inner Skiing, and will also teach three semi- 
nars in the ““Woman’s Way” method. There 
is a lift-and-lesson ski week: $99 for five 
days (adult), $74 (juniors) which includes 
dancing, parties, and races, as well. Also a ski 
school for three- to five-year-olds with three 
sessions daily. Ice skating is on the pre- 
mises, and so are tennis courts. Shuttle serv- 
ice is free to Bromley, where Stratton lift 
and lesson tickets will be honored. There is 
40 km. of cross-country skiing in the area, 
for which the fee is $2. Rentals and instruc- 
tion are available; contact John Eckhart, 
Stratton Mountain Touring Center, (802) 
297-1880 or 297-2200. 
SUGARBUSH VALLEY, SUGARBUSH 
NORTH, Warren. Vertical descent: 2600 
feet. Exposures: NE, E, SE. Lifts: 3-passen- 
ger gondola, 1 triple chair, 8 dbl. chairs, 2 
pomas, 1 T-bar. Trails and slopes: 70 trails 
and slopes. Snowmaking: Yes (covering 9 of 
13 lift areas). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: 
Adults $19, Jrs. (13-16) $16, children (12 and 
under) $14. Lodging capacity: more than 
3000 in the vicinity. Accommodations on the 


mountain. Driving time from Boston: 3% 
hours. Telephone: (802) 583-2381. Toll-free 
for lodging (800) 451-5030. 

The former Glen Ellen area has been in- 

corporated into this complex as Sugarbush 
North. You may ski both mountains on the 
same lift ticket. Shuttle buses connect the 
two areas. As the avant-garde of the avant- 
garde of skiing, Sugarbush offers much more 
than super skiing by Eastern (or anyone’s) 
standards. It also offers the Sugarbush 
Workshop in Centered Skiing, a combina- 
tion of the Eastern martial arts and mental 
images, geared to improve skiing for the in- 
termediate and expert. There will be six ses- 
sions this winter limited to 20 per group. The 
price for this is $325, which includes video- 
taping, three to five instructors per group of 
20, and lunches. 
SUICIDE SIX, Woodstock. Vertical de- 
scent: 600 feet. Exposure: E. Lifts: 2 dbl. 
chair, 1 J-bar. Trails and slopes: 18. Snow- 
making: Yes (over 65 percent of the moun- 
tain). Night skiing: No. Lift rates: Week- 
ends adults all lifts $13.50, Jrs. (14 and un- 
der) $11. Weekdays $10 and $8.50. Lodging 
capacity: 600. Driving time from Boston: 3 
hours. Telephone: (802) 457-1666. For lodg- 
ing: (802) 457-1100. Snow reports (802) 457- 
1622. 

Use of the J-bar at the beginner area is 
free. The Woodstock Inn offers package 
plans including the three-day sports plan 
(two nights’ lodging, breakfast and dinner, 
cocktails, downhill tickets or touring-equip- 
ment rentals). There’s nightlife in town, or 
take a horse-drawn sleigh to the top of old 
Mt. Tom (now permanently closed to ski- 
ing) any evening. The Woodstock Ski Tour- 
ing Center offers some 40 miles of marked 
and mapped trails. Another sports dimen- 
sion at Woodstock is platform tennis. @ 
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A RESORT FOR THOSE WHO 
FEEL THEY CAN HAVE EVERYTHING! 





There are many reasons for choosing a particular ski 


resort. Complete facilities, cost, friendliness, closeness 
to the slopes are obviously the important ingredients we 


¢ Downhill and Cross- r ii 
+4 Cross-Count y Skiing all look for when planning a ski vacation. 


e Free Shuttle Bus to the Mountain 

¢ Heated Indoor Pool and Saunas 

e Sleigh Rides 

¢ Cozy Fireplaces in Every Condominium 

e Live Entertainment and. Dancing in Our Lounge 

e Elegant Dining 

e Covered Skating Rink 

e Giant-Screen TV 

® Ski Touring Equipment with Rental Shop 

e Video Tape Replay of You During the Day, 
at Night on Giant Screen TV 


*MIDNIGHT MADNESS 


Waterville Gateway Resort has all of these things and 
more. The contemporary resort with an endless variety 
of accommodations, ranging from a room with private 
bath to a plush, fully-equipped condominium 
townhouse. 


All recreational facilities can be enjoyed right on our 
property. Our social director has planned activities to 
interest everyone. 


We have three restaurants at the Gateway, each dis- 
tinctively different, offering a wide variety of dining, from 
exquisite gourmet dishes to buffet style meals. 


Only ten minutes’ drive brings you to some of the 
finest skiing in the East at world-famous Waterville 
Valley. We are centrally located to other major ski areas 
like Cannon, Mittersill, Tenney and Loon. All offer 
equally fabulous skiing. 


Private opening of local ski shop for you after hours. 


We look forward to have you spend your vacation 
with us. Just give us a call and we'll do the rest. 











CONDOMINIUM RESORT 





of 
2 0 0 off everything in the store. 
WATERVILLE VALLEY 
Ge eC Upper Mad River Road 
Campton, NH 03223 
1-800-258-8981 
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BOSTON 
HYNES 
AUDITORIUM 
§ OCTOBER 16-19 
, rg: Boyiston St. 
in the Prudential Center 


i bate Hours: Thurs. 6-11 PM. Fri. 4-12 PM - Sat. 1-11 PM. Sun. 1-7 PM. 
SCHOOL GROUPS! SAVE 50%! For complete details call or write: 
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Bretton 
woods 


Ski Resort 





@ 15-18 ft. Annual snowfall ¢@ 7 Miles of 
downhill trails © Snowmaking, 35 acres 
® Special mid-week packages ®@ Ski 
school/nursery ® Spectacular views of 
Presidential Mountain Range © Complete 
base lodge: Cafeteria, restaurant/lounge; 
rental, repair and retail shops © Limited 
ticket sales. 


@ 84 km. of touring trails and complete 
touring center @ 


@ Darby’s Tavern and Fabyan’s Station 
Restaurants @ Bretton Woods Motor Inn and 
mountainside townhouses @ Apres-ski 
entertainment 


For information write: 
Bretton Woods Ski Resort, Dept. BP 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire 03575 





Phone (for reservations): 
Toll Free (800) 258-0330 
Within N.H. (603) 278-1000 
Snow phone (603) 278-5051 





IT’S A FACT 
OF LIFE 


that every year, more 
than 100 volunteers 
review and evaluate each 
United Way agency on its 
performance before the 
agencies receive United 
Way funds. Through this 
Citizen-Review Process of 
allocations, the United 
Way tries to make sure 
your contribution is well 
spent on high quality 
services. 


Give to the United Way. 
Because life is worth giving. 

















WE CAN DO 
ANYTHING 
BETTER THAN 
THEM! 


We’re the creative typographers 
of Phoenix Typography and 
we've grown 4000% in our first 
5 years. We just may be doing 
something right for a lot of 
people. 

We offer most services any ad 
agency can, and at a fraction of 
the cost (and we can prove it). 


Next time you need design, 
typesetting, paste-up, or 
artwork, etc., give us a Call 
FIRST! We even know just the 
printer for your job. 


Call Marcia Orovitz at 


Phoenix 
TYPOGRAPHY 


100 MASS. AVE. ¢ 536-5390 
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MORE THAN JUST TYPESETTERS 
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Taking to touring © 


























by L. Dana Gatlin 


wo years ago there was almost no 

/ natural snow, and last year there 

was no natural snow — for 

months and months, anyway. No 

wonder anyone who owns a pair of 

cross-country skis is chomping at the 
bit to use them. 

Cheer up. Even a dusting this winter 
will be an improvement. And the ski- 
touring centers of New England, many 
of which are listed below, are as eager 
for you as you are for snow. 

Moreover, almost every major down- 
hill area now boasts maintained and 
packed cross-country trails as well as 
instruction, guided tours, and rentals. 
The variety of terrain at some of the 
biggest, such as Stowe and Waterville 
Valley, compares favorably to the best 
cross-country country anywhere. 

It seems that the numbers of people 
who want to go cross-country skiing are 
growing, even if there hasn’t been any 
snow. Waterville Valley's group sales to 
ski clubs, employee associations, etc., 
indicate that 10 to 12 people in every 
group of 40 now choose cross-country 
rather than downhill skiing. 

Many of those on ski weeks are 
encouraged to try both, and more of 
them are packing lunches and taking a 
day for a trek into the winter woods. At 
the same time, more serious cross- 
country skiers are working on their 
technique in prepared tracks and enter- 
ing the plethora of citizens’ races that 


.were sprouting just about everywhere 


until the snow stopped falling. One of 
the biggest scheduled for this season is 
the 50-km. Great American Ski Chase 
marathon at Bretton Woods, NH, on 
March 7. 

To lure potential cross-country skiers 
to their respective corners of the forest, 
six major ski-touring centers — Jackson, 
Waterville Valley, The Balsams/Wil- 
derness, and Bretton Woods, in New 
Hampshire; and Bethel and Sunday 
River, in Maine — are promoting “Ski 
Tour the White Mountains” by offer- 
ing reciprocal trail-use privileges. 

And to attract the senior set into 
cross-country skiing as a pleasurable 
and healthful way to enjoy the winter, a 
Senior Citizens Ski Touring Com- 
mittee has been formed by a consor- 
tium of skiing organizations. It'll have 
pre-season and on-snow Clinics, litera- 
ture for beginners over 50, and even a 
Senior Pep League patterned after the 
Bill Koch Ski League for kids. Make 
way for granny! 

You'll probably also see an in- 
creasing number of fine skiers Tele- 
marking their way down a few alpine 
slopes, as the challenging sport of 
downhill skiing on Nordic gear spreads 
eastward from the Rockies. And if 
there’s snow, the hardy and the recluse 
will once more take to the back country 
on skis. 

The great thing about cross-country 
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skiing, though, is that people can do it 
anywhere — in a park, on acommon, on 
a golf course, in their own back yards. 
All that’s needed, don’t you know, is 
snow. 


NE touring areas 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CUMMINGTON FARMS: Although the 
farthest from Boston of all those listed here, 
this area is worth the two-to-two-and-a-half- 
hour drive. The center is on a 700-acre farm 
at a snow-gathering elevation, and is the 
largest and most complete in southern New 
England. Delicious, plentiful, home-cooked 
food is served on the premises, and cabins 
with wood-burning stoves are available. A 
2.5-km. trail is under lights Tues. thru Sat. 
Area-use fee: $4 adults, $2.50 children. 
Rentals: $8.50. Instruction: $7 group, $12 
adults. Trail system: 42 km. maintained and 
marked. Lodging: $24 including two meals 
and ski pass. Contact: David Alvord, Cum- 
mington Farms Ski Touring Center, South 
Rd., Cummington, MA 01026, (413) 634- 
ray E 


LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE provides ren- 


tals, guides, and instruction for skiers who 
want tours of Lincoln conservation land, in- 
cluding jaunts by Walden Pond and the 
DeCordova Museum. This year a two-week 
Norwegian ski tour has been scheduled for 
late March. There's a full-service pro shop. 
Area-use fee: none. Rentals: $5 weekends, 
$4 mid-week (half day). Instruction and half- 
day guide service: $5 to $8.50. Trail system: 
lo km. marked. Lodging: nearby, but a day 
area. Contact: Mike Farny, Lincoln Guide 

Continued on page 26 
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Loon Mountain. The ski resort for you if your 
ski vacation comes but once a year. Or if your 
day trips are the best part of your week. And 
if you think skiing should be fun. Five chair 
lifts and the seven thousand foot gondola. 
Two dozen trails. The Inn. Limited ticket 
sales. And more. Convenient too. 


More Snowmaking For ’80~81! 
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LOON MOUNTAIN 


Kancamagus Highway, Lincoln, New Hampshire 
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Waterville Valley 


New Hampshire’s Largest Ski Resort 





Big Mountain Skiing 

Mount Tecumseh offers Alpine Skiers a vertical drop 
of over 2,000 feet, 8 lifts including 6 chair lifts, serve 
32 slopes & trails for skiers of all abilities. 


Great Snow Conditions! 

Waterville Valley has one of the longest ski seasons 
in the U.S. — Thanksgiving thru April. There’s base 
to Summit snowmaking, covering at least one major 
run on 7 of our 8 lifts. Along with nightly grooming, 
you are assured of the best possible snow 
conditions. 


We’re Close By! 
Waterville Valley is just off |-93, only 2”2 hours from 
Boston (130 miles — 2 tank of gas). 


Fun Apres SKi! _ 

Each afternoon aprés ski fun starts in the base lodge 
and continues til the small hours at a variety of 
lounges, discos and nightspots with live 
entertainment. 


Ski Touring! 
Waterville Valley Ski Touring Center located right in 


the village offers over 55 km of groomed, tracked 
and patrolled trails that wind through the White 
Mountain National Forest. 


NEW This Season... More Snow Making!... 
. Snowmaking has been added to Upper Bobby’s run, 
offering skiers 3 routes from the top of thie mountain 
covered with machine-made snow. , 


Special College Fun Days! 


January is college month at Waterville Valley. 
Starting January 5th, Waterville Valley will be hosting 
a fun series of events for all college students. Races 
on the mountain, ski touring events, aprés ski 
specials and great entertainment. Come for a day, a 
week, or the entire month of January — it’s gonna be 
a fun ski month. And all at special prices for college 
Students 

College ski days are brought to you by Waterville 
Valley, the Ski Market and The Boston Phoenix 
Watch for more details coming in the Phoenix and 
the Ski Market Stores. 

ALL SEASON LONG — COLLEGE STUDENTS 
WITH VALID 1.D. CARD RECEIVE A 20% 
DISCOUNT ON LIFT TICKETS ON ALL NON- 
HOLIDAY WEEKENDS. 

For snow reports, call toll-free 1-800-258-8983 
From New Hampshire, call 1-800-552-0388 


Waterville 
Valley 


Ski Areas, Dept. BP Waterville, N.H. 03223 
603-236-8311 
For information about Waterville Valley and the 
January College Fun Days, send this coupon to 
Name 
Address 
City Zip 
School 
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Service, Box 100, Lincoln Rd., Lincoln, MA 
01773, (617) 259-9204. 

NORTHFIELD MOUNTAIN: This touring 
center is now suited for beginners as well as 
intermediate and advanced skiers. The trail 
system is part of the National Recreational 
Trail System and extends over portions of 
2000 acres of woodland. Grill food is avail- 
able on weekends and holidays, but take 
your lunch on weekdays. 

Area-use fee: weekends $3.50 adults, $1.50 
children. Weekdays $3 and $1. Rentals: 
weekends $7 adults, $3 children. Weekdays 
$6 and $3. Instruction: $5 group. Trail sys- 
tem: 40 km. maintained. Lodging: nearby. 
Contact: John Frado, Northfield Mountain 
Touring Center, RR 1, Box 377, Northfield, 
MA 01360, (413) 659-3713 or 659-3714. 
WACHUSETT MOUNTAIN: see listing in 
downhill-skiing category. 

WESTON SKI TRACK is a nearby spot on 
which beginners can learn and experts can 
practice during the week. On the Leo J. Mar- 
tin MDC Golf Course, just off Rte. 128, 
Weston, there’s daily and nightly skiing (ex- 
cept Sunday night), instruction, guided day 
trips to other New England areas, and take- 
away rentals. There’s a free winter ski fair 
Saturday, December 13. 

Area-use fee: Weekends $2.50, weekdays $2. 
With rentals or instruction: $6; with both: 
$10 (three-and-a-half hours). Children, fam- 
ily, and group rates. Trail system: 15 km. 
tracked. Lodging: day area only. Contact: 
Larry Smith, Weston Ski Track Box 426, 
Park Rd., Weston, MA 02193, (617) 894- 
4903 or Lincoln Guide Service, (617) 259- 
9204. 


MAINE 

ACADIA NATIONAL PARK: Free skiing 
over 30 miles of unplowed summertime 
carriage paths within earshot and sometime 
view of the Maine coastal waters. Free 
camping at Blackwood campground on the 
island, and other accommodations in Bar 
Harbor. 

Contact: Superintendent, Acadia National 


Park, Rte. 1, Box 1, Bar Harbor, ME 04609, 
(207) 288-3338. 

AKERS SKI: Woodland touring trails are 
protected from wind and sun and hold the 
snow at this exclusively Nordic ski center. A 
warming and waxing room at the shop and a 
trail shelter for lunch breaks or rests provide 
the necessary amenities. 

Area-use fee: $3 day, $12 season. Rentals: 
$6. Instruction: by arrangement’ only. Trail 
system: 10 km. tracked, 20 km. maintained, 
40 km. marked. Lodging: within 15 miles. 
Contact: Leon Akers, Andover, ME 04216, 
(207) 392-4582. 

CARRABASSETT VALLEY: Extensive 
tracked-trail network plus unlimited wilder- 
ness skiing assure plenty of skiing. Wide, 
flat logging roads and an old railroad bed are 
reassuring terrain for the novice; steep as- 
cents challenge the ski mountaineer. Large, 
new solar- and wood-heated center with 
kitchen serves homemade food daily. Sun- 
deck and barbecue provide added warmth 
and sustenance. 

Area-use fee: $2. Rentals: $7. Instruction: 
$3.50 group, $10 private. Trail system: 100 
km. marked, maintained, tracked, 32 km. 
wilderness. Lodging: 20 inns and lodges 
nearby. Contact: Carrabassett Touring 
Center, Box 518, Carrabassett Valley, ME 
04947, (207) 237-2205. 

DEER FARM: An 18th-century farmhouse 


and log cabins provide accommodations for - 


40 people. Add New England home-style 
cooking, good snow, and numerous trails, 
and a tourer could be persuaded to settle in 
for the winter. Just 17 miles from Sugar- 
loaf’s downhill area. 

Area-use fee: $2. Rentals: $6 day, $4.50 each 
added day. Instruction: $4 group. Trail 
system: 48 km. rhaintained, 57 km. marked. 
Lodging: $23 to $26 a day. Contact: Deer 
Farm Touring Center, Kingsfield, ME 04947, 
(207) 265-2241. 

LITTLE LYFORD POND: The camps in this 
area are accessible only by plane or skis, 
being six miles from the nearest road. Three- 
to-seven-day cross-country-ski vacations are 
available for up to 15 people. Guest cabins, 
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main dining lodge, and cedar sauna round 
out the indoor facilities. Last year, the cost 
was $38 per day including meals. The price 
may change, so confirm before reserving. 
Contact: Joel Frantzman, Box 688, 
Brownville, ME 04414, (207) 695-2821. 
OVERLAND ROLLS: Guided tours 
originate at the foot of the White Mountains, 
on the rocky coast in Camden, and with a 
fly-in to the Gulf Hagas wilderness. 
Accommodations range from country inns to 
wilderness cabins. Weekend, five-day, and 
custom tours last year cost from $90 to $400. 
The organization was unavailable at press 
time to confirm information for this season. 
Contact: William Calvert or Ralph Erenzo, 
Overland Rolls, One Center St., Brunswick, 
ME 04011, (207) 725-5119. 

SUNDAY RIVER INN. The trail system is 
accommodating of all skiers, the lodge, ac- 
commodating of all families. Sunday River 
downhill area is one mile away. 

Area-use fee: $4, $6 family non-guests. Ren- 
tals: $7 day, $4.50 half-day. Instruction: $5 
group, $10 private. Trail system: 25 km. 
maintained, 40 km. marked. Access to Hur- 
ricane Island Outward Bound’s winter ski 
route. Lodging: $16 sleeping-bag dorm, $25 
MAP. Contact: Steve Wight, RFD2, Box 
141, Bethel, ME 04217, (207) 824-2410. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB: 
Meals and accommodations are available at 
Pinkham Notch Camp during the winter. 
The area is surrounded by miles of marked 
but ungroomed trails winding around the 
slopes of Mt. Washington. The terrain is 
intermediate to expert. Two other AMC huts 
are open on caretaker basis, meaning you 
take in (and out again, of course) what you 
use. These are located at Carter Notch and 
Zealand Falls and are available for $5 week- 
days, and $7 weekends. Reservations recom- 
mended. The Pinkham camp is about: eight 
miles from Jackson; trails link via the Ava- 
lanche Brook Trail. 

Contact: Appalachian Mountain Club, Pink- 
ham Notch Camp, Gorham, NH 03581,(603) 
4606-2727. 
BRETTON WOODS: This area is nestled in 
the foothills of the White Mountains at a 
downhill/cross-country area; guided tours 
and overnight shelters are available by ar- 
rangement. It serves as an excellent base 
camp for tours into Zealand Notch or up Mt. 
Washington (not for novices). 
Area-use fee: Adults $4, Jrs. $2. Rentals: $8. 
Instruction: Adults $9, Jrs. $7. Trail system: 
more than 100 km. marked, 84 km. main- 
tained. Lodging: on the premises for $10 to 
$35. Contact: Bretton Woods Touring 
Center, Bretton Woods, NH 03575, (603) 
278-5000. 
CHARMINGFARE: Sixteen kilometers of 
maintained trails flow over 600 acres adjoin- 
ing a golf course. Nice for beginner skiers. 
The clubhouse is open on weekends for 
warmth and snacks. The area is closed on 
Monday. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $7. Instruction: $5 
group, $12 private. Trail system: 16 km. 
Lodging: nearby. Contact: Charmingfare Ski 
Touring Center, Box 146, Candia, NH 
03034, (603) 483-2307, 
DEXTER’S INN. The latest word is that this 
country inn will open December 26. House- 
keeping units and:inn accommodations are 
available just two hours from Boston off I- 
89. The area is best suited for intermediate 
skiers. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $7. Instruction: $6 
Continued on page 30 
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New Snow and Lots Of It 


The new Crotched Mountain has now become the largest ski area in southern New 
Hampshire following last year’s merger with the former Bobcat ski area located on the 
same mountain 25 miles from Nashua or Manchester, and only 75 miles from Boston. 

Two new criss-cross trails (see trail map) now connect the two facilities, allowing you 
to really ski up to 27 trails, with seven lifts (including three double chairs), and a vertical 
drop of 1,000’. 


Ski Six Nights Tuesday - Sunday 


Crotched Mountain Ski Area a oss rs 
Mountain Road, ity ip 
Francestown, N.H. 03043 Please send information On: 
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After Dec. 1st call 800 Information Skiing Alpine Cross Country 
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group, $15 private. Trail system: 18 km. 
maintained. Lodging: $33 to $41 MAP. Con- 
tact: Dexter's Inn, Box G, Sunapee, NH 
03782, (603) 763-5571. 

EASTMAN: Trail fees are included in yearly 
membership, but day tourers are welcome. 
The area seems to appreciate good tracks, but 
the facilities are limited. There’s a clubhouse, 
food, and drink. Confirmation of informa- 
tion on this area was unavailable at press 
time, so call before you go. 

Area-use fee: $2. Rentals: $6.50. Instruction: 
$5 group, $11 private. Trail system: 30 km. 
maintained. Lodging: nearby. Contact: East- 
man Ski Touring Center, Box 53, 
Grantham, NH 03753, (603) 863-4500. 
FRANCONIA INN. This old, rambling 
country inn provides a pleasant place to stay, 
and makes it possible for intermediate skiers 
to tour from inn to inn on a linking trail sys- 
tem. Beginner skiers will find easy flat ter- 
rain a short walk from the inn. Stay for din- 
ner. 

Area-use fee: $2. Rentals: $6. Instruction: $5 
group, $10 private. Trail system: 60 km. 
maintained. Lodging: $30 to $32 EP. Con- 
tact: Franconia Inn, Rte. 116, Franconia, NH 
03580, (603) 823-5542. 

GUNSTOCK: See listing in downhill-skiing 
category. 

JACKSON SKI TOURING FOUNDA- 
TION: Nine years ago, this Mt. Washing- 
ton Valley community established a non- 
profit organization with the express pur- 
pose of supporting skiing. Trails are main- 
tained by the foundation over private land 
and national forest. There is golf-course ter- 
rain suitable for a novice skier, but much of 
the area requires skill. AMC Hut System 
connects with Jackson trails for a ski-moun- 
taineering holiday. The backside of Wildcat 
is yet another challenge for the experienced 
skier. This year special five-day tickets will 
be honored at Waterville Valley, Bretton 
Woods, Sunday River Inn, Bethel Inn, and 
the Balsams, as well as at Jackson. Jack Frost 
Shop (JFS) sells and rents equipment and 
provides instruction. 

Area-use fee: $4. Rentals: $8 day, $11 two 
days. Instruction: $6.50 group, $10 private. 
Trail system: 70 km. maintained, 150 km. 
marked. Lodging: within walking distance of 
the trails. Contact: Jackson Ski Touring 
Foundation, Jackson, NH 03846, (603) 383- 
9355. 

THE LEDGES FARM: This is a real farm; 
the beef that’s served on the table is raised in 
the fields that you tour. The farmhouse sits 
on top of a 1500-foot mountain, 110 miles 
from Boston. Trails are easy or challenging. 
Motel, lodge, or bunkhouse accommoda- 
tions are available. The area specializes in 
groups of 25 to 100. Live entertainment on 
weekends. 

Area-use fee: $2.50. Rentals: $6.50. 
Instruction: $4 to $6 group, $10 private. 
Trail system: 20 km. maintained, 50 km. 
marked. Lodging: on premises from $17 to 
$22. Contact: Buck Martin, The Ledges 
Farm, Grantham, NH 03753, (603) 863- 
1002. 

LOON MOUNTAIN: see listing in 
downhill-skiing category. 

MOOSE MOUNTAIN LODGE: It’s ‘‘top o' 
the mountain” rather than “the mornin’ ” at 
this family-run lodge just north of Hanover. 
Trails are skied-in, rather than machine- 
maintained, and are open only to overnight 
guests. Most of the terrain is very hilly and 
best-suited to intermediate skiers. You won't 
want to miss a meal; the atmosphere is con- 
genial. 

Area-use fee: free, open to guests only. 


Instruction: informal. Trail system: 40 km. 
unpacked, with access to the Appalachian 
Trail. Lodging: $26 to $36 AP. Contact: The 
Shumways, Moose Mountain Lodge, Etna, 
NH 03750, (603) 643-3529. 

NORSK: This is a country-club touring cen- 
ter at Lake Sunapee that is especially good 
for beginner skiers. Luncheon tours to local 
inns add some distance and more challenge. 
Two new trails are being developed this year. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $7.50. Instruc- 
tion: $5 group. Trail system: 30 km. main- 
tained and tracked. Lodging: 40 beds at ski 
center, more nearby. Package plans available. 
Contact: John Schlosser, Norsk Ski Touring 
Center, Rte. 11, New London, NH 03257, 
(603) 526-4685. For lodging, (603) 526-6040. 
POLE AND PEDAL: This is a day-tour area, 
one of many in the Peterborough area in 
southern New Hampshire. Visit several over 
one weekend for variety of terrain and amen- 
ities. This area has a lighted five-km. night 
course and citizen racing two nights a week. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $5 weekdays, $7 
weekends/holidays. Instruction: $6 group. 
Trail system: 20 km. maintained. Lodging: 
nearby. Contact: Tom Weston, Bridge St., 
Henniker, NH 03242, (603) 428-3242. 
SUMMERS: This area is as close for skiing 
as neighboring Mt. Monadnock is for hik- 
ing, and most of the terrain requires some de- 
gree of skiing skill. A lighted cross-country 
loop will delight the beginner. Take your 
lunch, because the center serves only hot 
drinks. This year Summers will be open only 
on weekends and holidays. Be sure to call 
before going. 

Area-use fee: $1. Rentals: $6. Trail system: 
25 km. with half maintained. Lodging: at 
Countryside Lodging, Knight Homestead, 
and Guest House. Contact: Summers Ski 
Touring Center, Rte. 101, Dublin, NH 
03444, (603) 563-8556. 

TEMPLE MOUNTAIN: Variety is available 
at this downhill/cross-country area, where 
the ski lift provides access to the upper coun- 
try-trail network. Take a map because not 
everything is well marked. The area is just 60 
miles from Boston. 

Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $8. Instruction: 
$3.50 group. These are last year’s rates and 
are subject to change this season. Trail 
system: 10 km. maintained, 50 km. marked. 
Lodging: nearby. Contact: Mike Beebe, Rte. 
101, Peterborough, NH 03458, (603) 924- 
0949. 

WATERVILLE VALLEY: Complete accom- 
modations are available at this White Moun- 
tains resort village, from bunkhouse lodging 
to condominiums, restaurants, and inns. The 
alpine slope is super; the touring facilities 
aren't anything to scoff at. The area is hilly, 
and most of the terrain is best-suited for in- 
termediate to advanced skiers. Beginners can 
experiment on the golf course behind the 
touring center and venture out from there. 
Trails are professionally groomed and 
tracked. 

Area-use fee: $4 adults, $2 children. Ren- 
tals: $8 adults, $6 children. Instruction: $8 
group. Trail system: 55 km. maintained. 
Lodging: on the premises from $35 to $75 
weekend. Contact: Chuck Moeser, Water- 
ville Valley Touring Center, Waterville 
Valley, NH 03223, (603) 236-8311 or (800) 
258-0364. 

WINDBLOWN: This is a small, rustic’ re- 
treat just-north of the Massachusetts state 
line, via Rtes. 119 and 124 from Boston. 
What bears mentioning this season is a new 
ski area, Windblown East, two miles from 
Windblown. Fields offer flat terrain for 
beginners, and a new sundeck offers 
relaxation for all. With food on both ends 
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and overnight accommodations available 
through Woodbound, this modest area has 
plenty to offer. The adventurous can ski 
directly onto the Wapack Trail that runs 
from Mt. Watatic to North Pack 
Monadnock. 

Area-use fee: $3.50 weekends, $3 weekdays. 
Rentals: $8. Instruction: $4 group. Trail 
system: 20 km. maintained, 25 km. marked. 
Lodging: warming hut at $3.50, byo sleep- 
ing bag and food; or stay at Woodbound Inn. 
Contact: Al Jenks, Windblown, New Ips- 
wich, NH 03071, (603) 878-2869. 


VERMONT 

BLUEBERRY HILL: You can probably for- 
get about securing lodging this season at 
Blueberry Hill, because this country inn is 
generally booked by late summer. A large 
touring center warms a goodly number of 
day tourers. The people and the cooking are 
the highlights at Blueberry Hill, now cele- 
brating its 10th year. 
Area-use fee: $4. Rentals: $9. Instruction: $5 
group, $11 private. Trail system: 40 km. 
maintained, 60 marked. Lodging: $47 at the 
inn, or nearby. Contact: Tony or Martha 
Clark, Blueberry Hill, Goshen, VT 05733, 
(802) 247-6735. For lodging, (802) 247-8287. 
BURKE MOUNTAIN: See listing in 
downhill-skiing category. 
CHURCHILL HOUSE: The Shonstroms run 
a family operation out of their 100-year-old 
country inn. Their trails connect with those 
of Blueberry Hill and with the Middlebury 
College Breadloaf trails. Continental dishes, 
all homemade, entice skiers to spend the 
night. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $8. Instruction: $5 
group, $10 private. Trail system: 15 km. 
maintained, 40 km. marked. Lodging: $38 to 
$43 MAP. Contact: Mike Shonstrom, 
Churchill House, RD 3, Brandon, VT 05733, 
(802) 247-3300. 
CRAFTSBURY COMMON: This was a 
preparatory school, on 140 acres in prime ski 
country. Ski clinics are scheduled regularly, 
and large groups can arrange for inexpen- 
sive home-cooked meals and dormitory-style 
lodging. Tracks are well-maintained, and the 
staff is knowledgeable. There is some snow- 
making, and the expert coaching staff offers 
an ongoing race-training program. The area 
is 4% hours from Boston, but only 30 
minutes from Stowe. 
Area-use fee: $2. Rentals: $7 day, $4 half- 
day. Instruction: $6 group, $10 private. Trail 
system: 45 km. maintained. Lodging: $20 in- 
cluding three meals, or nearby. Contact: 
Russell Spring, Craftsbury Common Tour- 
ing Center, Box 56, Craftsbury Common, VT 
05827, (802) 586-2514. 
EDSON HILL: This elegant brick manor 
house preserves the dignity and stateliness of 
a prosperous past yet provides a very com- 
fortable and unpretentious environment for 
skiers who enjoy more than a rustic setting. 
Trails intersect with those of Trapp Family, 
Topnotch, and Mt. Mansfield. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $7.50. Instruction: 
$6 group, $10 private. Trail system: 30 km. 
maintained, 60 marked. Lodging: $42 to $58 
MAP. Some prices weren't confirmed at 
press time, so check for any changes. 
Contact: Lawrence Heath, Jr., Edson Hill, 
RR1, Stowe, VT 05672, (802) 253-8954 or 
253-7371. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN TOURING: Former 
Olympian Bob Gray has turned this old 
farmhouse back into an old farmhouse. He 
splits the wood that heats it, and he and his 
wife grow the vegetables that are served at 
the table. The atmosphere is casual. 

Continued on page 32 





AQIC Mountain sans omer Ski School 


20% Most Difficult 
40% More Difficult 
40% Easiest 

1,600 Foot Vertical 
3 Double Chairs 

1 T-Bar 

1 Ski School Lift 


JOIN 
THREE MAGIC ECONOMY CIRCLES’ 


*Monday - Friday 
except holiday weeks 


New Low 
Day Lift Ticket 
ONLY 


$12 acui 
$10 junior 


Super Economy 
5-Day Lift 
PACKAGE 


on om $50 adult 
$40 junior 


FREE Lifts Sunday 1 PM 
ONLY 


$65 adult 
$55 junior 


Requires 2 weeks 
prepayment 


Magic Mountain (802) 824-5566 
Box 81W 
Londonderry, VT 05148 


Please send total information including rates. 
Name 
Address 
City jt Sy) i) ee a es 
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Area-use fee: $2. Rentals: $6. Instruction: $5 
group. Trail system: 35 km. maintained. 
Lodging: $30 includes three meals. These 
prices are subject to change. Contact: Bob 
Gray, Green Mountain Touring Center, 
Green Mt. Stock Farm, Randolph, VT 05060, 
(802) 728-9122. 

THE HERMITAGE: If dining is important 
to you, you should spend a day or two here. 
Trails are extensive and pleasant, and dinner 
is something you won’t want to miss. 
Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $7. Instruction: $5 
group, $10 private. Skiing fees and rates 
hadn't been set at press time. These are last 
year’s, and will probably go up. Trail system: 
24 km. maintained, 32 km. marked. Lodging: 
$50 to $60 MAP. Contact: Jim McGovern, 
The Hermitage, Coldbrook Rd., Wilming- 
ton, VT 05363, (802) 464-3759. 
MOUNTAIN MEADOWS: There are open 
meadows and a lake for beginners to ski on 
without fear of hills, turns, or trees. There 
are miles of wooded trails for those who want 
more of a challenge. Moonlight touring, 
Telemark clinics, citizens’ races, and a spring 
carnival are planned for this season. 
Farmhouse and converted barn provide 
accommodations for 90 skiers. 

Area-use fee: $3 weekdays, $4 weekends and 
holidays. Rentals: $7. Instruction: $6 group, 
$12 private. Trail system: 25 km. main- 
tained, 40 km. marked. Lodging: $20 to $29 
MAP. Contact: John Tidd, Mt. Meadows 
Touring Center, Killington, VT 05751, (802) 
775-7077. For lodging, (802) 775-1010. 
MOUNTAIN TOP: An extension has been 
added to the touring center so it can accom- 
modate more day tourers. Views from the 
trails are frequent and lovely. Though be- 
yinners seem to abound, the area is more 


amenable to intermediate and advanced 
skiers because of the mountain terrain. 
Area-use fee: $3 weekdays, $4 weekends and 
holidays; free for those staying at the inn. 
Rentals: $7. Instruction: $6 group, $12 pri- 
vate. Trail system: 35 km. maintained, 90 
km. marked. Lodging: $60 to $100. Contact: 
Don Cochrane, Mt. Top Touring Center, 
Chittenden, VT 05737, (802) 483-2311. 
MT. MANSFIELD: see Stowe listing in 
downhill-skiing category. 

NORDIC INN: Gourmet magazine lists this 
inn under “‘recommended dining.’”’ Learn-to- 
ski and improve-your-technique packages 
are available. 

Area-use fee: $3 weekdays, $4 weekends. 
Rentals: $8.50. Instruction: $7 group, $12 
private. Trail system: 25 km. maintained. 
Lodging: $39 to $47 MAP. Contact: Filippo 
Pagano, Nordic Inn, Rte. 11, Londonderry, 
VT 05148, (802) 824-6444. 

SKI TOURS OF VERMONT: Guided tours 
of terrain of varying degrees of difficulty are 
available by reservation. Day, weekend, and 
full-week tours can be arranged depending 
on the skiing ability of the party. 
Accommodations vary from teepees to 
country inns. Courses in outdoor survival or 
just plain skiing are available as well. Trip 
leaders are EPSTI certified and are members 
of the National Nordic Patrol. 

Contact: Anne Mausolff, Ski Tours of 
Vermont, RFD 1, Chester, VT 05143, (802) 
875-3631. 

STRATTON MOUNTAIN: seé listing in 
downhill-skiing category. 

TOPNOTCH: Tasteful, this area runs a fine 
touring facility out of the old horse barn and 
offers overnight accommodations that will 
please both the palate and the eye. Excellent 
food, marvelous objets d’art discreetly placed 
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Handsome 75” 

in natural sand or chocolate 

corduroy. Bold contemporary 

design with gleaming chrome 

accents. Converts instantly for a great 
night's sleep. Available for immediate 
delivery. Manufacturer's suggested retail 
pnce $359. Allen’s price $299. 





50 YEARS OF FURNISHING IDEAS 


Directions: Rte. 128 to exit S6E in Needham Heights, 1 mile 
south of Rte. 9. Tum right at Howard Johnson's. We re Ya mile on 
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about the lodge and the grounds, spacious 
rooms, indoor tennis courts, saunas, and ex- 
tensive trail system. 

Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $6.75 including 
trail fee. Instruction:'$8 group, $15 private. 
Trail system: 45 km. maintained, 65 marked. 
Lodging: $70 to $100 EP. Contact: Topnotch 
at Stowe, Box 1260, Stowe VT 05672, (802) 
253-8585. 

TRAPP: This is one of the premier Nordic 
ski centers in the East. From the chalet-type 
lodge to the modern, spacious touring cen- 
ter, the architecture complements the nat- 
ural surroundings. Trails are a pleasure to 
ski, with the Stowe valley in full view be- 
low. Even though it’s high on a hillside, the 
area does have easy, double-tracked begin- 
ner trails. The von Trapp family, made fa- 
mous by the Sound of Music, owns and oper- 
ates the area. Former Olympian Ned Gillette 
is director of the ski program. 

Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $7 regular, $10 
racing equipment. Instruction: $10 group, 
$15 private. Trail system: 50 km. main- 
tained, 100 marked. Lodging: $33 to $54 
MAP. Prices are subject to change, so check 
before you go. Contact: Trapp Family Tour- 
ing Center, Stowe, VI 05672, (802) 253- 
8511. 

VIKING: The brothers who own this area 
are dedicated to making this modest center 
and trail system safe, pleasurable, and con- 
sistently good. A two-km. course is lighted 
every Tuesday and Saturday night for ski- 
ing. Green Mountain National Forest trails 
are minutes away. 

Area-use fee: $3.50. Rentals: $8.50. 
Instruction: $8 group, $13 private. These are 
last year’s rates and will probably go up. 
Trail system: 25 km. maintained, 35 km. 
marked. Lodging: nearby. Contact: Stanton 
Allaben, Viking Ski Touring Center, Little 
Pond Road, Londonderry, VT 05148, (802) 
824-3933 or 824-6562. 

WHITE HOUSE: This lumber baron’s estate 
brings together an environmentally con- 
scious trail system and an elegant turn-of- 
the-century inn. Nine guest rooms limit the 
number of overnight guests, but the dining 
rooms and four-season patio lounge will ac- 
commodate people who simply wish to par- 
take of the excellent cuisine after a day of 
touring. 

Area-use fee: $3.50 adults, $2.50 children. 
Rentals: $10 adults, $8 children. Instruc- 
tion: $6 group, $12 private. Trail system: 16 
km. maintained, 22 km. marked. Lodging: 
$45 MAP. Contact: Kelly Kahler, The White 
House, Box 757, Wilmington, VT 05363, 
(802) 464-2135. 

WILD WINGS: You can generally count on 
early and late snow at this smal! family-run 
center, which provides direct access to the 
Green Mountain National Forest. 

Area-use fee: $3. Rentals: $9. Instruction: $6 
group, $10 private. Trail system: 11 km. 
maintained, 14 km. marked. Lodging: 
nearby. Contact: Angus Black, Wild Wings, 
Box 132, Peru, VT 05152, (802) 824-6793. 

WOODSTOCK: The appeal of this. touring 
area is compatible with the charm of this pic- 
turegque old. New England village. It is pos- 
sible to ski from the door of the historic 
Woodstock Inn to the touring center, on the 
village golf course, only one km. away. 
Sports packages are available with the inn 
and the Suicide Six alpine ski area. The cen- 
ter is on part of the 10-mile Skyline Trail. 

Area-use fee: $3.75. Rentals: $9. Instruction: 
$7.50 group, $16 private. Trail system: 35 
km. maintained, 75 km. marked. Lodging: 
$10 to $70 EP. Contact: John Wiggin, 
Woodstock Touring Center, Woodstock, VT 
05091, (802) 457-2114. @ 
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Whether you ski this winter for a da 
or a week, you'll want more than ali 
ticket for your money. 

You'll want a ski resort that com- 
bines good value with great skiing. 
Easy to get to by car or public trans- 
portation. With great vacation and 
lodging packages. A_ reasonably- 
priced lift ticket. In a Valley that’s full 
of apres-ski entertainment. 

But most of all you'll want to have 
fun. 

And Mount Snow is where you'll 
have it. 

Because we’ve been hard at work 
putting the fun back in our skiing. 

With a lift system that puts more 
skiers per hour on our summit than 


any other in New England. 

51 trails, ranging from 100-yard 
wide snow fields to the Jaws of Death 
on the steep North Face. 

And snow guns that now blanket 
trails served by 12 of.13 lifts. 

Fun also means the Sundance Ski- 
ing Center, one of two base lodges 
we designed to make our twenty ski 
vacations plans click. 

For more information, write to us. 
Mount. Snow, 434L Mountain Road, 
Mount Snow, Vermont 05356. 

Or call for information and reser- 
vations, 802-464-8501. 

Better yet, why not pay us a visit? 

We're right here in southern Ver- 
mont. 


Visit the Mount Snow Booth at the 
Boston Ski Show/Expowinter ’80 Oct. 16-19 
Hynes Auditorium 








Skiing the way west 


by L. Dana Gatlin 
I was dusk as I shifted down and 


pointed the rented front-wheel- 

drive import into and straight up 
Little Cottonwood Canyon, in Utah. 
Well, not really “‘straight.’’ More like 
endlessly switching back and around, 
yet relentlessly up. 

From my vantage point the sheer 
cliffs of the canyon walls formed a 
towering “V.’’ And my little bug of a 
car was somewhere. deep in the notch. 
At one point I rolled down the window 
and craned my neck, trying to see the 
top. 

At that moment I realized I was 
looking at Snowbird’s terrain. Out loud 
— no exaggeration — I mouthed a cliche 
that I’m sure slack-jawed skiers from all 
over the country have muttered for the 
past 10 years: ‘Do people really ski that 
thing?” 

This is by way of saying that Snow- 
bird is steep. And it is snowy, as you 
would expect of the top of a canyon in 
Utah’s 11,000-foot Wasatch 
Mountains, where the annual snowfall 
averages better than 40 feet. It is also 
pristine-looking, despite the great con- 
crete high-rise bunkers that Snowbird 
Village comprises. And it is quiet, espe- 
cially when the snow swirls, which 
seems like most of the time. 

Steep, steep slopes; bottomless snow 
that is rightfully advertised as the light- 
est and driest in the world; sounds muf- 
fled in thick concrete and swirling 
powder — all of this you might antic- 
ipate. But if you do not know Utah, you 
would not expect this to be available 
about 26 miles from the Mormon 
Tabernacle, which is in the middle of 
Salt Lake City. It is a world apart — an 
alpine world of incredible beauty, chal- 
lenge, and luxury — only a 45-minute 
drive from where your jet sets down. 

This combination of incomparable 
natural resources and near-immediate 
accessibility is. making Utah the 
fastest-developing ski state in the 
nation. And that is a bit frightening. For 
I had just come to Snowbird from Park 
City, a sprawling mining town/ski and 
apres-ski resort for the) masses that 
some locals call ‘Aspen 15 years ago.” 

New construction is everywhere, as 
are new lifts and plans for new lifts. 
Another whole ski resort is set to open 
next year. It all seems to be happening 
too fast, especially since the national 
economy is stuck in low gear. You 
wonder: do they realize what's happen- 
ing? Will they be able to handle it? 
What will Utah be like in 15 years? 

And then you get up into Little 
Cottonwood Canyon, and you look 








down — or up — and all feelings melt 
into two: awe and concern for your own 
survival. 

Yes, Snowbird is steep, and there’s 
helicopter skiing in neighboring bowls 
and a couple of new lifts on the 
mountain this year. But there are also 
intermediate runs off the top of the 
Tram, gentle terrain for learners, and a 
ski school that probably knows more 
about teaching powder skiing than any 
other in the world. 

Unless it’s Alta’s ski school, where 
powder skiing was invented. Alta, a 
mile farther up and well-named, lies in 
a glacial snow basin at the terminal of 
Little Cottonwood Canyon. It is perhaps 
the closest thing to the Swiss Alps in the 
American West. 

Trees, if there are any, have no 
meaning in Alta. In winter the Altans’ 
entire world becomes white, except for 
the days of brilliant sunshine, when the 
sky provides a.canopy of cobalt blue. 
On other days, when it snows and 
snows and the avalanche warnings issue 
forth from ‘‘Central Control,’’ no one is 
allowed out of doors under penalty of 
arrest. After the storm passes and one of 
the most professional ski patrols in the 
nation has shot down all the threat- 
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ening, cornices, skiers who have come 
from around the globe to get at that 
‘powder go out to play. (Let none of 
them ignore an “out of bounds” sign, or 
he or she will be summarily brought 
before a local “hanging judge,” fined, 
and ordered to dig out fire plugs for a 
day. 

In such a venue legends multiply. 
One of them is Alta’s septuagenarian 
ski-school director. Alf Engen first cut 
trails up here in 1933. The resort 
actually got going in 1939, and Engen 
returned from Sun Valley in 1948 to 
become director of the ski school. He 
has never left and in over 30 years has 
trained some of the people behind the 
most prestigious names in American ski 
instruction. He was the first to show 
everyone that you don’t need a bottom 
under you to ski a mountain. Radiant 
and deeply tanned at age 70, Engen is 
perhaps the father of deep-powder 
skiing and evidence that Ponce de Leon 
may have been looking for the fountain 
of youth in the wrong latitudes. Engen 
still teaches every winter day. 

As much as Snowbird’s base complex 
— where seven-story high-rises look 
down on steaming 100-degree open-air 

Continued on page 36 

















THE GREAT 
ESCAPE 


2 days’ skiing, all lifts incl. Gondola, 
with 1 nights’ lodging. . . From 
$29.50 to $31.50 p.p., d. occ. 








MORE MOUNTAIN! mee erence 
ad 2 days’ skiing, all lifts incl. Gondola, 2 nights’ lodging, 2 breakfasts 


Our 2,100 ft. vertical offers fast, exciting skiing on miles and ; 
miles of breathtaking slopes and trails and 2 dinners. . . From $82.50 to $90.00 p.p., d. occ. 


MORE SNOWMAKING! THE 5 DAY MINIVACATION Monday—Friday; 5 days’ skiing, 4 nights’ 


Top-to-Bottom, new this year! lodging, 4 breakfasts and 4 dinners—incl. beginner's Free Lessons 
with MWV Ticket. . . From $161.75 to $175.75 p.p., d. occ. 


LONG SEASON! Plus seven more to choose from. All 5-day Mid-Week Packages in- 
id-November to end of April! clude free lessons for beginners. a Snow Check™ Also available with 


MORE INTERCHANGE ABLE interchangeable WILD CARD and MWV interchangeable ticket. 
Accommodations in the finest inns and motels in the Valley. New Top- 


lift tickets! FREE LESSONS for beginners to-Bottom Snowmaking and Snow Grooming means more enjoyable 
and dependable skiing. Everything to make your vacation truly a 


with 5 Day mid-week packages! shines Gratin. 


PLUS 9 FABULOUS SKI VACATION PACKAGES! You can’t afford DIRECT FROM 
not to ski Wildcat this year. No inflation increases (ex- MOUNTAIN SNOWPHON ES: bp pa pts 


cept on the Mid-Week Vacation Plans. That’s right! In 
fact, many of last. year’s package prices have been FOR MORE a eet AND RESERVATIONS 


reduced. CALL (603) 
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of WHEEL WORKS & 
Ace Wheel Works 


2044 Mass. Ave., (Porter Square) 
Cambridge 876-8200 


Mystic Valley Wheel Works 


889 Main Street (Rte. 38) 
Winchester 729-0425 


For the Finest in 
Bicycles and 
Cross Country Skis 


° Rottefella 
e Geze 
e Exel 


° Lifa 


e Asnes 

e Kastle 
¢ Trak 

¢ Haugen 


Complete Clothing 
and Accessory 
Department 


Over 200 pair in rental 





Pre Season 
ski sale 
in progress 


2 SAVE 20-40% S== 














INDIAN HEAD 
RESORT 


‘RT. 3 LINCOLN, NH 03251 
603-745-8181 


MID-WEEK 
SKI SPECIALS 


3 Days & 2 Nights 





$92.00,, 











For each night of your stay our specials in 
clude complete breakfast. dinner, lodging, 
and FREE skiing at your choice of Cannon 
or Loon Mts. Plus FREE use of our complete 
resort facilities including NEW INDOOR 
POOL, SAUNAS, and HOT WHIRLPOOL 
SPA. Also. ski rentals available. only $6.50 
per day for complete skis, boots and poles 
with special 


For Reservations Call 
INDIAN HEAD RESORT 


TOLL FREE OUTSIDE N.H. 
1-800-258-8912 
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swimming pools — is pressed close 


together in the narrow canyon, Alta’s is 
spread out and laid back. Five lodges 
and two condo developments have only 
819 beds among them. They are linked 
by a fantastic horizontal half-mile-long 
rope tow. Unlike most Western lodges, 
they all work on the modified American 
plan. Demand and repeat business are 
heavy, so early reservations are advised. 
Nevertheless, skiers traveling on busi- 
ness sometimes sneak in for a couple of 
days because at Alta you don’t have to 
stay for a full week. (With a lift-ticket 
maximum at $9 a day, ski-week 
packages are superfluous.) 

Salt Lake City, being so close, now 
houses 40 percent of the out-of-state 
skiers. They.occupy nearly a fourth of 
the city’s 8000 hotel rooms by night, 
and then take buses, limousines, and 
taxis to the mountains by day. You can 
watch the Utah Jazz or the celebrated 
Ballet West, hear a symphony or the 
Mormon Tabernacle choir (on 
Thursday nights), or even hit the 
‘private’ clubs and Utah night life. 
(Yes, you can get a drink in Utah, but 
you must follow some of the most 
quaint liquor laws extant.) 

If you're looking for apres-ski, 
however, Park City, a mere 27 miles 
from Salt Lake, has it in spades: 30 
restaurants and 16 bars and night spots 
serving the occupants of its 6000 beds. 
It’s boom town all over again for this 
mining town, where the influence of 
local ‘ski bums” is still prominent. 

On the mountain are four restau- 
rants as well as 65 runs, 11 lifts, snow- 
making, and lights for night skiing, 
which enable skiing for all abilities, 
from long novice and intermediate 
cruises to steep, deep powder bowls for 
the experts. 

With a new triple chair opening this 
year for ‘intermediate bowl skiing’’ and 
enough more lifts planned to double the 
present lift capacity of 12,700 per hour, 
Park City’s population is set to swell 
like its land values. 

But Park City is not alone. Unlike in 
much of the West, many ski resorts in 
Utah are on private rather than National 
Forest land. That means fewer environ- 
mental restrictions. Developers have 
not lost the message. Next to Park City, 
a brand new resort, Deer Valley, is to 
open next year with an initial $30 
million investment in five triple chairs 
and 40 runs on two mountains — plus 
Stein Eriksen for the right touch of 
glamor. Plans call for a huge develop- 
ment over 6750 acres in the next 12 
years. 

Besides all the smaller ski areas that 
are expanding (such as Park West), 
Snow Basin, near Ogden, is slated to 
grow by 7200 acres, into a resort even 
bigger than Park City. Behind this is a 
new owner, Peter Seibert, who should 
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know something about how to grow 
big. He founded Vail. 
+ + + 

Elsewhere in the West you wouldn’t 
know we're supposed to be in a reces- 
sion, judging from all the new construc- 
tion. The big news in western Canada is 
the opening of Blackcomb, next to giant 
Whistler, in British Columbia. Jointly 
funded by Aspen Skiing Corporation 
(in turn, a subsidiary of 20th Century- 
Fox) and the Business Development 
Bank of Canada, Blackcomb opens with 
350 acres (21 trails) and 4000 vertical 
feet of skiing, five lifts, a summit 
restaurant, and a base lodge. Also at its 
base it will be sharing the Whistler 
Town Center with 4280-vertical-foot 
Whistler Mountain, which is_ itself 
adding 12 new runs on the north side, 
plus three new lifts connecting to the 
village center. Eventually, Blackcomb is 
to have 800 acres of skiing and 14 lifts. 
Air Canada has seven-night ski-week 
packages ranging from $275 to $1089 
(those are Canadian dollars) plus air 
fare. 

In the Rockies, Beaver Creek, Vail’s 
long-awaited offspring, opens 
December 15 with six lifts and 22 trails 
on about a third of its eventual 3000- 
vertical-foot terrain. This season, it will 
be a day area — buses will take skiers up 
the access road — but eventually it’s to 
be a destination resort. 

There’s new expert powder terrain 
and $15.6 million of new lodging 
capacity at Crested Butte. New lifts and 
trails are at Keystone, Breckenridge, 
Purgatory, and Copper. Copper also 
opens the first Club Med (private, 250 
rooms) at a US ski resort and is expand- 
ing its plaza and condo hotel as well. 


Western ski areas 


COLORADO 

ARAPAHOE BASIN/KEYSTONE: Arapa- 
hoe Basin is the unlikely name for a 
mountain that tops out at 12,450 feet, where 
the clouds are below you and so is a lot of 
steep, deep-powder skiing on mostly ad- 
vanced terrain. Keystone is a plush nearby 
ski/tennis/golf resort with its own inter- 
mediate mountain. The two areas, owned by 
the Ralston Purina Company, form a com- 
plex in Summit County on the western side 
of the Loveland Pass and the Continental Di- 
vide, where the snow doesn’t melt until June. 
New this year are’ 50 acres of intermediate 
trails and the “Erickson” lift. At classy Key- 
stone, extras include an ice-skating rink on 
Keystone Lake and the notable John Gardner 
Tennis Academy. Shuttle buses connect the 
two areas. 

ASPEN: More than just a town, more than 
just four mountains, Aspen is a way of life. 
Aspen Skiing Corp. runs three slopes: Aspen 
Mountain (Ajax), the most difficult and 


_oldest of Colorado ski giants; Butter- 


milk/Tiehack, with acres of gentle terrain for 
learning and practicing; and Snowmass, a 
decade old and, with 12 lifts, a paradise for 
intermediates. A’ computerized weather- 

Continued on page 38 





a” And... 
° 0 ...We're open from 8:30a.m. to 
10:00 p.m., 7 days a week! 
...We have 14 slopes and trails! 
...We have night skiing every 
night! 
...We have special rates for 
Pg epst students with SSA. 
cards| 
SY | We have fine spirits to keep 
@ you in good spirits at “Toms 
Q” Tavern”! 
...We're only ninety minutes 
from Boston via the Pike! 
Call or write for 
complete information and 
brochure. 


bie. 

~ 
$ki Area 
Rte. 5 
Holyoke, Mass. 


413-536-0416 

















It’s not only more expensive to fly 
‘west to ski than it used to be, it’s also 
a lot trickier making sure you've got 
the best deal. New fare schedules 
come out almost every week. The 
length of time between booking and 
departure required for a super-saver 
fare varies from airline to airline — 
from seven to 14 days. And we're 
back to fares different for weekends 
from those for mid-week. The 
cheapest, of course, are for mid- 
week, but most ski-week lodging 
packages start on the weekends. 

At the end of September a round- 
trip super-saver to Denver, which 
requires at least a seven-day stay, 
was running $374 on TWA and $385 
on United, for Fridays, Saturdays, 
and Sundays (for mid-week, $317 
and $326 respectively). To go to Salt 
Lake City on a weekend costs $432 
on American, $443 on United (mid- 
week, $365 and $375). 

There are still some charters 
around, particularly out of New 
York. But check out the arrange- 
ments and compare prices carefully. 
Also book early, says Judy Botts- 
ford of Fisher Travel in Dedham. 
She warns, “I just found the super- 





Fares more than fair 


savers on the Denver Saturday-to- 
Saturday flight during February 
vacation week sold out.’’ 

Europe is no cheap vacation 
anymore, either. The best way to 
conserve is to buy as much as you 
can pre-packaged and guaranteed. If 
you're willing to chance the weather 
and are more interested in ski lessons 
than in lots of terrain, take advan- 
tage of one of the low-priced pre- 
Christmas ski weeks. Swissair has 
guaranteed ‘prices (not including 
airfare) that start at $134 for a 
week’s room and Continental break- 
fasts, at Kitzbuehel. 

Lufthansa may have the best air 
fare oriented to ski packages: a 
seven-to-60-day GIT round-trip fare 
to Munich for a guaranteed $475. 
This applies only to groups of five 
people or more (though the airline 
will group you), and it must be 
booked and paid for 21 days prior to 
departure. Alitalia will fly you to 
Milan for $510; and Swissair, to 
Zurich or Geneva for $493 (if you 
want to sightsee on either end, you 
might be able to get a midweek flight 
for around $430). 

— L.D.G. 








Continued from page 36 

monitoring system has been installed at 
Snowmass. Aspen Highlands boasts the 
highest vertical in the state: 3800 feet. The 
Highlands also has the largest GLM-method 
school in the world, with nursery, and ad- 
vanced ski classes and hot-dog competition 
in December. All mountains offer out- 
standing ski terrain, and there are slopes 
aplenty for skiers with all degrees of skill. 
Nastar is run at the Highlands, Buttermilk, 
and Snowmass. Buttermilk has a self-timer 
race course, if you like to run gates. Thére’s 
outstanding cross-country terrain nearby, 
notably at the Ashcroft touring center. 
Nightlife and food are among the finest in 
skidom. Every skier should visit because, like 
it or not, it is the standard by which all other 
areas are judged. 

BRECKENRIDGE: An old mining town 
peppered with new condos and adjoining 
two ski mountains in the 10-Mile Range. The 
taller (referred to as Peak 8) sports a 2213- 
foot vertical and is heavy on intermediate ter- 
rain. The other, Peak 9, has an 1830-foot 
vertical. There is a total of 70 runs and 800 
acres between the two peaks, which are 
served by-12 chairlifts and four surface lifts. 
Vast terrain for cross-country in the area and 
twice-weekly Nastar races. The town is 
geared to the young and young-at-heart. 
Casual apres-ski, artsy atmosphere with 
more than just a smattering of funk appeal to 
vacationers who like their skiing ‘‘establish- 
ment’ and their atmosphere a little to the 
left. A free shuttlebus system will take you 
from town to the base of the mountains. 
COPPER MOUNTAIN: The Mountain 
Plaza, the first phase of a three-step renova- 
tion, has been completed and features 
restaurants, shops, condos, etc. In addition, 


the only Club Med in the US is opening here 
this year. The mountain has a 2450-foot 
vertical served by 10 double chairlifts and 
two surface lifts. There are trails for every 
level of skier, each level segregated from the 
next by the configuration of the mountain 
and the cut of the trails. Workshops are 
being offered throughout the season, as well 
as two Copper Mountain Skiing Seminars, 
and seminars for women. There’s also a ski 
school for beginners, the Belly Button Bakery 
keeps the youngsters busy making baked 
goods, and there are 35 km. of touring trails. 
More than a dozen lodges are sprinkled in 
the valley, all within walking distance of the 
base. 

CRESTED BUTTE: Friendly locals, 
mountains beautiful to behold and nice to 
ski, plus fine air accessibility (via Frontier 
Airlines and Colorado Airlines, which has di- 
rect flights out of Denver) are the big at- 
tractions here. This 2150-foot-vertical- 
mountain resort is adding more and more 
attractions. One new run has been complet- 
ed for a total of 38; well over $35 million 
worth of lodgings and condos have been 
built, and more are going up. Outer-limit 
skiing is available for the adventurous, and 
instruction is offered in Telemark skiing. 
There is a possibility of Amax’s digging a 
molybdenum mine in the area, but that is still 
several years off, and residents are hoping 
that the idea will be junked. Better get it 
while it lasts. 

STEAMBOAT: Steamboat Spring is still ba- 
sically a ranching town, but over the last 64 
years, it has developed one of the finest 
municipal alpine and Nordic programs 
around. And then, along came _ big-time 
skiing on a 3600-vertical-foot mountain 
three miles east of town. Steamboat 
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accommodates thousands of skiers at the 
mountain and in town as they play on the 
snow known as ‘champagne powder.” This 
year, there are three new triple chairs on the 
big peak, Mt. Warner, plus two new runs, 
bringing the total up to 63. Nastar races five 
times weekly and a 90-meter jumping hill 
that joins one of the nation’s most complete 
cross-country complexes make Steamboat a 
superb Nordic center also. Nursery for chil- 
dren aged six months and older. If you can 
schedule your visit for the February Winter 
Carnival, all the better. 

TELLURIDE: One incredible mountain — 
3105 vertical feet peppered with six chair- 
lifts and 37 trails — weighted toward inter- 
mediates but with advanced and beginner 
terrain available, too. The town has a mining 
history and considerable charm, and includes 
some excellent restaurants and shops in its 
tiny four-block area. Few lodgings in Tellu- 
ride mean light apres-ski, but there is good 
nursery care for children six months and 
older. Nastar and several touring facilities. 
Telluride averages 271 inches of snowfall a 
winter, which means good powder. Nearby 
Purgatory, another powder-horn paradise, is 
the site of the film Avalanche. Averaging 300 
inches of snow per year, this mountain has a 
1600-foot vertical, with runs for every level, 
although weighted toward intermediate. Five 
lifts serve the area. There is a children’s ski 
school and a nursery for ages two through 
six. Montrose and Grand Junction are the 
nearest big towns from which there’s trans- 
portation into the area. Once you're there, a 
free horsedrawn sleigh system will get you 
around town and free shuttle buses will take 
you to the mountain. 

VAIL: This resort has been known to handle 
14,000 skiers a day without crowding. 
There’s a good reason for this: the mountain 
is still one of the finest in the West. The 
skiing, almost evenly weighted for novices, 
intermediate, and advanced skiers, is abun- 
dant enough to give fair play to all: 17 lifts 
(including a children’s poma lift) and one 
gondola serve a total of 12 square miles of 
skiing terrain, and new facilities mean the 
back bowl is now more accessible. There are, 
in effect, two centers — the original Alpine- 
style Vail Village and the high-rise Lions 
Head Complex — as well as massive condo 
and home developments on the far side of 
Interstate 70. Frequent free shuttle buses 
connect the sections. Excluding Aspen, it 
would be safe to say that Vail offers the most 
extensive ski, apres-ski, restaurant, shop- 
ping, and non-ski facilities in the state. The 
‘Mountain Madness” festival is in full 
swing in early April, with such events as 
softball on skis and treasure hunts. Nastar 
(one of the eight original areas) six days 
weekly. 

WINTER PARK: Once a day-trip and 
weekend area for Denverites, Winter Park 
hit the big time four years ago with the 
opening of the adjoining Mary Jane 
Mountain. The delicate name recalls an old 
mining camp on the property, but it does not 
mean delicate skiing. Mary Jane now sports 
18 runs on its 1650-foot vertical, and has 
slopes for all levels. Winter Park’s got 34 on 
1600 feet, and is suited for intermediate to 
expert skiers. The two mountains connect, 
allowing skiing on a 2025-foot vertical. The 
area offers ski instruction for ages three and 
up, and cross-country skiing is available at 
Devil's Thumb Ranch. There’s a nursery but 
still no lodgings at the area, though there are 
a growing number of accommodations 
nearby. After-ski life is still on the light side, 
but it’s picked up considerably in the last few 


years. Continued on page 40 





SUGARBUSH 


Sweepstakes 
Win a Free 


SUGARBUSH 


Vacation for Two 
1981-82 Ski Season ¢ Non-holiday 


Your sweepstakes ski vacation includes: 


@ Accomodations at the fabulous Sugarbush Inn featuring two 
excellent restaurants, evening disco, Tap Room Lounge, 
complimentary privileges at the new indoor swimming pool, free 
use of Sugarbush Inn/Rossignol cross-country ski center 
(including rental equipment) and free use of ice skating rink 
(including skate rental). 

@ Breakfast and Dinner (choice of menu) for each day of your 
vacation at the Sugarbush Inn. 

@ Five-Day Ski Lift Tickets at Sugarbush Valley (valid at both 
Sugarbush and Sugarbush North — thirteen lifts, seventy-three 
trails, free shuttle bus). 

@ Five Two-Hour Ski Lessons in the famous Sugarbush Ski 
school. 

@ One Private Ski School Lesson (one hour). 

@ Five-Day Membership at the New Sugarbush Sports Center 
(indoor tennis, racquetball, squash, swimming, jacuzzi, steam 
room, exercise room, training room and more). 

@ Five Day Ski Equipment Rental (Rossignol, Spademan, 
Garmont). 


Please complete this form and return it to any ticket desk at 
Sugarbush or Sugarbush North or send to: 


Sweepstakes 
Sugarbush Valley 
Warren, VT 05674 


Before June 1, 1981 
Name_ 
(Please Print) 


Address 

(A ae ee 
oe Telephone (. -) 

This offer limited to persons 18 or older 


Drawings will take place on June 1, 1981 and winner will be notified immediately. 
Accomodations depends on availability. 


SUGARBUSH 


Reservations 
Call Toll Free 1-800-451-5030 
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SUN VALLEY: Under Sun Valley Corp. 
management, this grande dame of ski re- 
sorts has new snow-making to the top, 
new lifts, and new faces on 3400-foot 
Baldy, one of the world’s great ski 
mountains. One of three new lifts now gives 
directed access to two of Baldy’s famous 
Seattle Ridge bowls. Dollar, a superb teach- 
ing and practice hill, has a new double chair 
to replace the old single. In all, there are 17 
lifts on two mountains, plus condominiums, 
restaurants, a shopping mall, and hotels, 
including the famous Lodge, which dates 
back to 1936. There is a complete ski school, 
a day-care center, glass-enclosed swimming 
pools, and so on. A mile away is Elkhorn Vil- 
lage, which has become very popular in the 
last couple of years. There’s a booming 
cross-country center, and helicopters can 
take you into the Sawtooth range for either 
downhill or cross-country far from the 
madding crowd. 


MONTANA 

BIG SKY: This is north of Yellowstone, with 
connections via the town of West Yellow- 
stone during the summer, and from Bozeman 
year-round. There are at least 24 slopes on 
the two mountains, half of which are 
intermediate, with the other half split evenly 
between novice and advanced. Ram’s head, 
with a 2275-foot vertical, and Lone 
Mountain, which peaks at over 11,000 feet, 
are served by four lifts and one gondola — 
and more than 400 inches of snow per year. 
There’s a base village, ski instruction, day- 
care facilities, cross-country skiing, and 
guided powder tours. 


NEW MEXICO 

TAOS: This ski resort, complete with 
pueblo, is one skiers either love or hate. No 
one feels ambivalent about Taos Ski Valley, 
its temperamental owner, Ernie Blake, its 
difficult slopes, and its unusual (Swiss- 
Mexican-Indian) ambiance. Six chairlifts 
serve a 2610-foot vertical, while five lodges 
and three condos house the skiers. When the 
people who run Taos were asked to rate their 
slopes, they said a quarter were suitable for 
beginners, another quarter were divvied up 
for intermediate and advanced skiers, and the 
remaining half were suitable for experts. 
Draw your own conclusions. There’s Nastar 
three times weekly, and ski instruction for 
adults and children, with more than 75 
instructors to choose from. It’s not a notable 
family resort, because the nursery takes 
children only if they’re at least three years 
old. Keep in mind that condos and lodges are 
rented only by the week, from Sat. through 
Sat., and reservations are now required for 
from Dec. 26 through Jan. 3, and also from 
Feb. 14 through 16. 


UTAH 
ALTA: Another of skiing’s classic resort 
areas, Alta is 45 minutes southeast of Salt 
Lake City and nestled at the end of a powder 
hole known as Little Cottonwood Canyon. 
It's made its mark as a skier’s ,mountain. 
High Rustler and other impressive ridges 
with a maximum vertical of 2000 feet hang 
over the half-dozen lodges huddled at the 
base of the lifts. But behind that fearsome ski 
wall is a vast open bowl that affords some of 
the most pleasurable skiing for competent 
intermediates. Six chairlifts ascend to various 
parts of the vast acreage. Helicopter skiing is 





VUARNET SUNGLASSES 


Available Only At Visual Eyes 


The most exciting new development in winter eye 
protection is the French ‘“VUARNET” lens that shows 
up shadows, hills, and bumps on hazy days, especially 
in the snow. These lenses are made from clear optical 
glass mixed with cadmium oxide that completely 
eliminates penetration by ultraviolet rays. Further 
coatings block 90 percent of infra red rays and protect 


against glare. 


You can see the ground with these glasses clearer than 
imaginable. Shadows are darker; even the most subtle 


depressions stand out. 


Patented treatment of the finest quality optical glasses 
not only shields from infra-red and ultra-violet light 
but gives the eyes greater depth perception than they 


have normally. 


Prescription & Non-Prescription Ski Goggles Available. 


101. STATE. ST. 
BOSTON 02109 
742-EYES 
Mon.-Fri. 8:00-6:00 


Visual-Eyes, Inc. oe 
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offered now, and there is Nastar once a week 
and plenty of cross-country skiing. Life is 
quiet but hardly spartan at Alta, for the 
lodges tend to be very good. The resort has 
attracted regular vacationers for years and 
remains a favorite with Salt Lake City resi- 
dents, who have their pick of places to ski. 
PARK CITY: At 3100-foot-vertical Park 
City, the slopes are good and varied, with the 
vast majority of terrain suitable for inter- 
mediate and advanced skiers. This is one of 
the only major Western resorts with night 
skiing. Now accessible via the Jupiter lift are 
650 acres of open bowl skiing, and Nastar is 
held three times weekly. The old mining 
town has outgrown its funky stage and is 
now quite an artsy community for Utah. And 
there are dozens of hotels and lodges, 
multiple condominiums, and other apres-ski 
trappings of a major resort. Eleven chairlifts 
and one gondola transport you to ski terrain 
that is wide-open and comfortable. ~ 
SNOWBPRD Alta’s brassy neighbor has 
shaped up into one of Utah’s premier ski 
areas, and that’s saying a lot. Seven lifts and 
a 125-passenger tram serve the 2900-foot- 
vertical Peruvian Gulch and 3100-foot-verti- 
cal Gad Valley. Snowbird’s skiing is 
weighted heavily toward intermediate and 
advanced terrain. For those who aren't satis- 
fied with Snowbird’s lift-served powder, 
helicopter excursions are exceedingly pop- 
ular. There is a tremendous amount of apres- 
ski activity, with festivals, concerts, shops, 
banks, and just about anything you need. At 
the lodge, guests’ children age four through 
eight are cared for at no charge, and baby- 
sitters are available for kids under four. 
Nastar is run three times weekly. 


. WYOMING 

JACKSON HOLE: This area is now ac- 
cessible by flights to Jackson Hole Airport. 
It’s a fantastic spot for a ski week if you like 
really big and challenging skiing plus a 
happy bunch of people who are always 
planning some new shindig. Among the con- 
tests is “Ski the Big One,” which bestows 
medals on those who can do 100,000 vertical 
feet in a week. With the biggest vertical in 
the US (4139 feet) and 3200 acres of skiing, 
the challenge is as big as the mountain. The 
Rendezvous run is a favorite with advanced 
skiers, and the adjoining Apres Vous run 
pleases intermediates and novices. There are 
six lifts and a tram, and also snow-cat and 
cross-country ski trips into Yellowstone, 
helicopter ski excursions, the National Elk 
Refuge, the honky-tonk bars of Jackson, 
condominiums, restaurants, shops, and the 
six hotels of Teton Village at the base of the 
tram. The Pooh Corner Nursery takes care of 
kids aged 18 months through six years. Nastar 
is held three times weekly. Call toll-free for 
information: (800) 443-6137. 

TARGHEE: Quiet and remote, in the heart 
of the Grand Tetons, Targhee features spec- 
tacular scenery and some of the best — and 
least-crowded — recreational skiing in the 
West, on 1500 acres of skiable terrain with a 
2200-foot vertical and an average snowfall of 
just over 500 inches. Nastar is held twice a 
week, and ‘cross-country skiing and lessons 
are offered. Life is picking up in Targhee 
now that there are condos, restaurants, 
apartments, and motels. For night spots, you 
can choose between the lone bar and a heated 
outdoor swimming pool that’s open year- 
round in the evenings. The nursery will care 
for children aged three and up, and there is 
ski instruction for ages five and up. The 
usual air gateway to Targhee is Idaho Falls, 
and there's a shuttle service from there. 








Ski five exceptional alpine mountains, with 
vertical drops of up to 2100 feet and slopes to 
match your ability. Plus, more than 200 
kilometers of world famous ski touring trails. 


Seven real, live, honest-to-goodness mountain 
villages with delightful choices for lodging, 
eating, drinking, entertainment and shopping. 


for information and reservations, or write today. 


Attitash 
Black 
Cranmore 
Tyrol 
New Hampshire ‘ Wildcat 


Box 385-E, Mt. Washington Valley, N.H. O3860 











BOSTON 

HYNES 

AUDITORIUM 

OCTOBER 16-19 = 

I 

900 Boylston St. 

in the Prudential Center a COUPON, i 

Show Hours: Thurs. 6-11 PM. Fri. 4-12 PM - Sat. 1-11 PM. Sun. 1-7 PM. i 
SCHOOL GROUPS! SAVE 50%! For complete details call or write: 


ue SKI SHOW 80. BOX 10. POTTERSURLE: NJ 07979 (201) 439-3913 j 
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take a winter 
vacation? 





COOK 
BOOK. 


Boston 
Restaurateurs 


have found 
the recipe 


for increased 
business. 


So can you. 
Call 536-5390 


SAVOR 


BOSTON S MONTHLY DINING AND 
DRINKING MAGAZINE 








Bring the whole family, relax and 
enjoy yourself. Have a real vacation 
not just a ski trip. Use the complete 
resort facilities right at the foot of 
the ski-lift. It’s all waiting for you — 
skiing — snowmobiling — swim in 
the indoor pool.— the kids will love 
it — so will you. 


Squaw Mountain 


AT MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE 





for color brochure and complete information write to 


SQUAW MOUNTAIN ¢ P.O. BOX D 
GREENVILLE, MAINE 04441 Tel. 207-695-2272 


Name 
<a 
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United Way 
helps you 
do the right thing. 


When you give to the 
United Way, you support 
a wide range of services. 


Local volunteers, deter- 
mining community needs 
and distributing campaign 
funds, ensure that funds 
are well spent on services 
that help people directly. 


Give to the United Way. 


giving. 


© 

















Bring your 
own '/2 price 
lift ticket. 


4600’ and 3100’ chairs - 
1300’ of vertical 

Plenty of challenging runs 
GOOD ANYTIME! 

Bring your student I.D. 


$7.50 A! = $6.00 A!! day 


weekends weekday 
and Holidays 


Rte 100 Plymouth, VT 05056 Royne/S) 
5 miles south of Killington Gondola Tep 
REOAMTTE BE 








802-672-5152 


Meee TiT Ty 


24 TRAILS ... 2 double chairs & 3 t- 
bars service a varied rolling, easy-yet- 
steep open slope terrain. 











SNOW — FALLING & MAKING ... 
grooming and snowmaking (when 
Mother Nature is less than kind) for 
vour skiing enjoyment. 


ACCESSIBLE .. . southern Vermont’s 
closest major mountain, Haystack is 2 to 
4 hours from most major metropolitan 
areas, located in the Haystack/Mt. 
Snow region. 





and the PRICE IS RIGHT! ... 5'» 
Days of Skiing, Lodging & Meals from 
$105. (Quad occupancy, Plus Tax & 
Gratuity.) Other unbelievable rates 
available upon request. 


You know the feeling. . . 


Box 336 Rte. 100 
Wilmington, Vt. 05363 


Located inthe Mt, Snow Region 
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Canada: More for 


























by L. Dana Gatlin 


emember when you used to see 

full-page newspaper ads for 

$300 European ski weeks? And 
that $300 included air fare? Well, 
someday we'll be looking back and 
sighing over today’s skiing possibilities 
in Canada. 

Oh, prices are up in Canada too, up 
from a low starting point by US 
standards. When, on top of that, you 
deduct the 15 percent discount afforded 
by the current exchange rate (and no 
one knows how long that will last), you 
see that Canadian skiing offers some 
worthy values. 

Some of the best deals are only a 
four-and-a-half-hour drive away. 
Quebec’s Eastern Townships now 
receive some 15,000 to 20,000 skiers 
each season — more and more of them, 
not surprisingly, are coming in from 
Boston, Washington, and Philadelphia. 

The attraction is some really fine 
skiing, a French-Canadian ambiance 
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that defies imitation, and just about the 
best prices for any ski vacation in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Ski East, the Township's ski-area 
federation, has reorganized this year, 
adding Mt. Glen, a small but locally 
popular area, and dropping Mt. Orford, 
a major area with a 1600-foot vertical 
not far from the area’s plush Cabana 
Lodge. 

The net result for Ski East is four big 
ski areas with a total of 24 lifts and over 
50 miles of trails — all available on a $49 
reciprocal Monday-through-Friday 
five-day lift ticket. If you want 20 hours 
of lessons, the tab comes to $84. Stay 
seven days, and it’s $104 with lessons, 
$69 without. And don’t forget, two Ski 
East areas — Mont Sutton and Owl's 
Head — have verticals of more than 
1500 feet. Bromont, the Ski East resort 
closest to Montreal, has new summit-to- 
base: snowmaking on its main moun- 

Continued on page 46 
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Saturday, March 28, 1981, 1P.M. -: 


Preliminary Competitions 



















will be held at Blue Hills * 

Ski Area, Canton, Mass. 

Tuesday, February 10, 6 p.m. : 

Tuesday, February 17, 6 p.m. "oe 

Tuesday, February 24, 6 p.m. +e oie 
o tt . | 

1981 FINAL _ * 

COMPETITIONS WILL BE a 

HELD SATURDAY, -e¢ 


MARCH 28, 1981, 1 PM ; 


Mount Snow  * 


Mount Snow, Vermont — 


Over 100 Alpine ski racers will compete in 
team competition for the Jose Cuervo 

Gold Cup on March 28, 1981 

at Mount Snow, Vermont. 

For information on how you 

or your team can participate, 

contact Miriam Brooks, 

c/o The Boston Phoenix, 

100 Massachusetts Avenue. Boston, MA 02115, 
617-536-5390. 


Giervo. The Gold standard since 1795. 


CUERV. YESSPECIAL ® TEQUILA 80 PROOF IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY © 1980 HEUBLEIN,"4NG;.HARTFORD. 
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tain. Each Ski East mountain is larger 
than anything in the Laurentians save 
Mont Tremblant. Clustered near them 
are an assortment of hotels, inns, and 
lodges (2500 beds total), which this 
season offer packages ranging from 
$175 to $250 (before the 15 percent 
currency exchange discount) for five 
days. Prices include skiing, lodging, and 
two meals per day. 

Eastern. Canada’s second-biggest 
mountain lies just a half-hour’s drive 
north of that ancient capital of Gallic 
charm, Quebec City. At 2050 vertical 
feet, Mont Ste. Anne has enough chal- 


lenge to be a regular stop on the World 
Cup circuit, not to mention its offering 
terrain for all abilities, lots of lifts, and 
some of Canada’s finest cross-country 
skiing. 

You can now stay at the mountain in 
the new hotel, Auberge des Gou- 
verneurs (where seven-day ski weeks 
start at around $288), or in new condos 
(Yankee Holidays of New England has 
ski-week packages that include 20 
percent of the price of your lift tickets, 


’ starting at $175). 


The best bet still may be to stay over- 
night in Quebec City and soak up all 
that cobblestone atmosphere and 





call (802)775-1927. 


Name 
Address 


City - 


IN VERMONT 


a special world 
and we're part of it! 


Ski for as little as $11.00 a day on our 7-Day Lift 
Package, or $12.33 a day on the Lift & Learn 2-Week 
Super-Saver (starting any Monday) that includes lifts 
and lessons! Our 2 to 7-day packages start any day, 
including holiday periods and our 5-Day Favorite 
comes with a Sunday PM bonus. 

A Very Special Mountain 

Now, 5 doublechairs, 2 triplechairs, 1 T-Bar and the 
Summit Poma with an uphill capacity of 10,000 plus 
skiers hourly - 30 trails, open slopes and glades linking 
a 3,967 ft. summit with Little Pico, the Outpost and 
Bonanza. Snowmaking all the way up, a full 5 1/2 miles 
of manmade, under and around 6 of our @ lifts. 

We'll tell you the easiest way to get here, set up your 
ski package. book you at local inns and smooth your 
traverse to fun! For our new 4 color brochure, write or 


pet Ate sie es 2 oe 


PICO, 513 Sherburne Pass, Rutland, VT 05701 


The Friendlye Mountain 
a 2 ke RE ae a ae 


| 
| 
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French cooking. Ski packages offered 
there include transportation to Mont 
Ste. Anne each day. The Chateau 
Frontenac is the classically elegant stop, 
but there’s also Loew’s Concorde, the 
Quebec Hilton, and a ream of French- 
Canadian motels along the highway. 
Yankee Holidays has a weekend 
package at the Hilton that starts at $98, 
and ski weeks at $145 per person, 
double occupancy. 

Ah, but it is the Laurentians where 
the most is happening these days. Like 
the Townships, the Laurentians are 
sprouting snowmaking guns as never 
before, after some of the recent poor 
snow years. The giant expansion 
belongs to Mont Tremblant, la creme de 
la creme of Eastern Canadian skiing. 

The new combine that owns Trem- 
blant has already invested $5 million of 
a projected $26 million rejuvenation of 
the famed 42-year-old mountain resort. 
This year, there’s new “‘computer- 
controlled snowmaking’”’ to the summit 
of the south side, allowing coverage of 
all 2300 varied and challenging vertical 
feet. They’ve added two new triple 
chairs to the summit, and accomplished 
a vast amount of trail improvement and 
recontouring. Grand opening is: set for 
December 6. 

A six-night, seven-day ski week at 
one of the four hotels around Tremblant 
can range from $257”’to $475, depend- 
ing on the quality of accommodations 
and the time of season. (January is 
cheap; before Christmas, cheapest.) 
Last year, the average Tremblant 
package price was around $300, ad- 
cording to the Quebec Tourist Office. 
Tremblant also has a weekend special — 
Saturday-night lodging, dinner, and 
Sunday breakfast for $52 to $66 plus a 
15 percent service charge. 

But there are also more, if smaller, ski 
hills and inns in thé Laurentians than 
anywhere west of the Alps. From Gray 
Rocks with its famed ski school to 
lesser-known retreats, charming 
atmosphere is the selling point — that 
and cross-country skiing, which 
because of the (literally) thousand-mile- 
long Maple Leaf Trail and its offshoots 
has a reason to be tremendously popu- 
lar in Canada. 

Inn-to-inn touring is growing in 
popularity also, and one of the recom- 
mended ways to participate is to take Le 
Petit Train du Nord (leaving Montreal 
at 6:15 p.m. on Fridays, and at 9 a.m. on 
Saturdays and Sundays) for the three- 
hour ride up to the Laurentians. At 
many stations you can get off and just 
start skiing, picking up a returning train 
at another station. 

For further information about 
Canadian skiing, contact the Quebec 
Tourist Office in Boston (426-2660) or 
Yankee Holidays of New England, in 
Marblehead (631-2021). 2 








aS [ON SKI & SPORTS CLUB 


325 Harvard Street Brookline, MA 02146 617-734-6726 


Now SAVE te 


ON BOSTON SKI & SPORTS CLUB MEMBERSHIPS 


And SAVE MORE $ ON 


* Discounted lift tickets to major New England Ski Areas 
* Weekend trips 
throughout New ! BOSTON SKI & SPORTS CLUBS 


» Harvard Street, Brookline, MA 02146 734-6726 


England | MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


+ 
Western & European Return this application along with your dues check. 
ss Ski Trips B j FIRST NAMI LAST NAME 
Warm Weather | ADDRESS (please print) 
Vacations loty. STATE 


* Discounts at sporting Bes, oO fs 
reappreeehe Oba 2Y DATE 
goods stores, theatres, | ome pHONE NO 


I is ' aa Single = y 
restaurants | BUSINESS TEI Membership OPK s20 Dp $30 FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


Family 


bo . 
Learn to ski, play ten- Membership CPs $30 ys $45 TYPE 
nis, racquetball, 
volleyball OCCUPATION MARITAL STATUS 


























OCCUP 





* Parties SIGNATURE 
! understand that I am to be a member of both the Boston Ski & Sports Club and the United States Sports Clubs 











Lift Ticket 


You don’t have to wait in line for a lift. The best 
one in town is waiting for you right across the 
street. See you after the show. 


_AWBESEWELL 


731 Boylston St., Boston MA (617) 267-8554 » Opposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru 
Opening soon in Harvard Square, Cambridge + Route 9, Framingham 


ORIGINAL CHICAGO PIZZERLA 
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CLOTHING CLEARANCE 


MEN’S — LADIES — CHILDREN’S 


BEGINNERS THRU 


SKI PACKAGE CLEARANCE tre execrr skier 








PARKAS/STRETCH PANTS 


CB © Head @ Cevas @ Roffe © Swingwest ¢ 
Gerry ¢ Levis © Serac © Black Bear Skyr @ 
Slalom ¢ Sporaround #1 © Sun 


». 50% oF 


$249 Kg. 
SAVE § 


Hart H.C. 

Cruiser 1980 $265.00 
Look N-57 Bindings 95.00 
Scott Classic Poles 30.00 
Look Ski Barkes 

Total Value $390.00 


$179 pkg. 
SAVE 595" 


Olin Mark 

Look N-37 Bindings 
Scott Classic Poles 
Look Ski Brakes 


Total Value 





$219 Kg. 
SAVE $ 


— AT 70 

Tyrolia 260 Bindings 
Alsop Touch Poles 
Tyrolia Ski Brakes 


Total Value 


“Ee 


$333.00 


$159 pkg 
SAVE $102" 


Hart — $145.00 
Salomon 626 Bindings 95.00 
Barre APO 60 Poles 22.00 
Salomon Ski Brakes 

$262.00 


Total Value 








JUST ARRIVED 
1979 ROFFE closeouts — parkas, 
pants, bibs, vests 


25% to 40% ocr 


YOUR CHOICE 
TURTLENECKS 


$15.00 values Skyr @ Allen-A 
Sportaround 


NOW *8°° 








Selig 
SAVE * ‘ie 


Solna 36 Bindings 95.00 
Scott Classic Poles 30.00 
Salomon Ski Brakes 

Total Value $305.00 


$139 pkg. 
SAVE °87"° 


K2 Pacer 

Salomon 22 

Scott MEF Poles 
Salomon Ski Brakes 


Total Value 











FAMOUS SARANAC 


gloves, mittens, furlined — many 
colors, men’s — ladies — all 
sizes 
CLOSE-OUT 
PRICE 


$799 __ $4950 


ARIS DOWN MITTENS 


All leather model — “Dee 
Powder” regular price $32.50 


NOW *17° 


SHE ose 


Dynastar Freestyle $180. 4 
Salomon 626 Bindings 
Scott Classic Poles 30.00 
Salomon Ski Brakes 

$305.00 


Total Value 





$749 pkg. 
SAVE ‘87! 


Rossignol Skylite 
Tyrolia 150 Bindings 
Scott MEF Poles 
Tyrolia Ski Brakes 


Total Value 





Shop our excellent selection of over 20 more alpine packages available at 
deve ones, all priced from $119.95 by Fritzmiere, Elan, Kneiss!, Kastle 


ossignol, 


2, Head, Hart, Olin, Dynaster. 








BIB OVERALLS 


Black Bear © #1 Sun © Roffee Serac 
Head e Cevas @ Gory © Swingwest & 


1/3 OFF 


SWEATERS 


Lida ¢ #1 Sun @ Meister 
Sportaround ¢ Gerry ® Anba values 
$35 to $55. Thousands to choose 
from. 


NOW °25 ea. 


CROSS COUNTRY CLEARANCE 








LEVI'S DOWN 
VESTSreg. ses 








OBERMEYER 
JR. SWEATERS 
$35 to $40 Values 


NOW *15 


ere 


89 HANCOCK ST., SO. 
BRAINTREE Tal. 843-2555 


included in all 
packages are Dovre 
202 Bindings and 
Dovre Aluminum 
Cross Country Poles 


TITAN 


ESPOIRS 
Pkg. value 95.00 


sae *49* 


SKILOM 


STEP 181 
Pkg. value 100.00 


SALE *§9* 














FISCHER 


STEP 
Pkg. value 110.00 


SALE *§9*° 


TRAK 


RALLY 
Pkg. value 110.00 


SALE *69% 


TRAK 


NO WAX 
Pkg. value 105.00 


SALE *59* 








ROSSIGNOL 


CARIBOU 
Pkg. value 105.00 


SALE *69*° 





KNEISSL 


NORDIC CX 
Pkg. value 115.00 


SALE *§9** 


ALL 1979 

X-COUNTRY SKIS # 

now'39 To of 
$49. 








DIRECTIONS: S.E. Expressway to Rte. 3. Exit 17 
on right left onto Washington St. %% mile on right. 


HOURS: Monday-Friday 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Saturday 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 














Phaneuf/Gurdziel 


Regrouping the US team 





Cindy Nelson 


Phaneuf /Gurdziel 











Abbi Fisher 


by L. Dana Gatlin 


hil Mahre and his brother Steve 
P are skiing in Switzerland this 

week, and a lot of people are 
relieved. There was a time last spring, 
after the Olympics, when the indisput- 
able super-stars of US downhill talked 
about quitting the ski team. Everyone 
knows that you do not easily replace 
Phil Mahre, the man who came back 
after a broken ankle’ to win a silver in 
the slalom and a gold in the alpine at 
Lake Placid, and then. finished third in 
the World Cup. 

Of course, shake-ups in the US Ski 
Team establishment are nothing new. 
Coaches quit, new coaches replace 
them, athletes fuss about inflexible 
coaches who don’t let the super-stars 
train in their own personalized ways. 
Then there is always a post-Olympic 
depression, when youngsters who for 
years have been dedicating 'their lives to 
ski racing have to make reassessments. 

They look toward college and longer- 
range careers than sliding down or 
around mountains. Right now, for 
example, many of the top American 


Phil Mahre 


cross-country racers, including the 
inscrutable Bill Kock, are taking a year 
or more off from World Cup racing — 
some to go to school, others perhaps 
just to back off from the pressure of 
international competition. Many will 
never return. 

It isn’t that way in Europe, where 
skiing is an accepted way of life and 
being very good at it can be worth the 
kind of money and acclaim enjoyed by 
football and basketball stars in Amer- 
ica. Nor is college seen as an alternative 
to the ‘‘profession” of ski racing. Euro- 
pean ski racers often come from little 
mountain towns, and when they retire 
they return to the family inn or shop, 
confident that they have made their 
mark. 

Compounding the problems of US 
racers is that the most talented of them 
are often the ones who get hurt or “quit 
too soon.” The-plodders hang on until 
they see the handwriting on the wall or 
are dropped from the team, often after 
the latést coaching shake-up. 

Therefore, when the most gifted ski 
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racers the US had yet fielded balked at 


‘the get-tough approach of alpine-team 


director Bill Marolt and his new coach- 
ing staff, people wondered whether the 
US Ski Team was going to have to re- 
start from scratch. 

But there was too much at stake, and 
wisdom prevailed. The Mahre brothers 
and Cindy Nelson, along with many of 
the established racers and those who 
were nursing injuries, took the summer 
off, there were no complaints, publicly 
anyway. Unlike in other summers, 
when the A team was dry-land training 
when it wasn’t skiing in South Amer- 
ica or New Zealand, the first-stringers 
forgot about skiing this year and did 
what they wanted to. But when the team 
assembled to train on European glaciers 
last month, the first string was there, 
ready to go — at least for one more 
grueling season. Spring’s rancor had 
resolved into autumnal hope. 

‘A lot of the older kids probably will 
ski just year-to-year and see how 
they’re going,’ says Marolt.: ‘‘The 

Continued on page 52 











20 miles of cross- 
country ski trails 
just one hour from 
Boston 


day skiing 

lit trails for weekend 
night skiing 

rental skis available 
special rental 











packages for groups 


ee 
From Boston take Rt. 2 
to Gardner; north on Box 54 
Rt. 140 to Winchendon; Winchendon, Ma.01475 
east at Rt. 12 1'2 miles (617)-297-2257 


on left. 




















CHAMPION 
FIGURE 
SKATERS 


Perform 
at Harvard 





Top U.S. and world skaters 
in an exhibition benefitting the 
dimmy Fund. 

December 5 & 6 
at Harvard’s Bright 
Hockey Center 





AN EVENING 
WITH 


CHAMPIONS 
call 495-1616 


For information 

















Vermont's Quality 


Ski Experience 


A great ski vacation means having fun all the time. 
It means living on the slopes, not just skiing them. 


4 


A GREAT SKI VACATION starts the moment you get up in the morning, 
and lasts till you fall asleep each night. Every meal tastes as good as the 
menu makes it sound. The friends and conversation are warm and lively. 


You ski a-great uncrowded mountain, and afterward enjoy aprés ski 
and nightlife in perfect tune with your mood. 


it is a total experience. Exhilarating, yet relaxed. And when it happens, 
you're getting your full money's worth from a ski vacation. 


Bolton Valley Lodge, Trailside Condominiums, and Black Bear Lodge 


LOOGE 

















all offer “steps from the lifts” accommo- 
dations. There are rooms for every price 
range and taste. You choose from a 
variety of restaurants and styles oi night- 
iife. It is all here. And it is all within walking 
distance of excellent Vermont skiing. 

Bolton is also Vermont’s most con- 
venient ski area. If you're driving, it’s just 
off Interstate 89. If you’re flying, Burling- 
ton International Airport is only 19 miles 
away. 

Fill in the coupon. We'll send a 
complete package describing the kind of 
quality and valueyou can find by living on 
the mountain. 


Yes, send me complete information on quality ski 
vacations at Bolton Valley 


Name 
Address 


State 2ip__ 


Gay =<: - 
Box BP Bolton, Vermont 05477 


ALLEYW 


After November 1 call toll free 1-800-451-3220 


in the Northeast except Vermont. 
Other times and places 1-802- 434-2131 
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The SHll-current US Ski Team 


Continued from page 50 

Mahres are just 23 years old and hit- 
ting their prime. You have to remem- 
ber my philosophy is different than 
what's been done. I’ve grown a lot, and 
I think the kids have grown a lot. It’s 
not easy to change kids and change the 
approach they're used to. It takes 
people a while to accept. From my 
standpoint, I have to be a little more 
patient and not try to move them so 
fast.”’ 

The philosophy Marolt refers to is 
the current party line of the US Ski 
Team, and it can be summed up as 
“development.” 

“The key is we have to expand the 
base. We have to find more skiers,” says 
Marolt. He means good skiers — 
talented athletes like the Mahres who 
would excel in any sport. Marolt and 
Co. want to find them first and make 
them ski racers. 

Since it isn’t likely that many young 
potential ski champions are going to be 
_snatched out of the clutches of inner- 
city basketball coaches and NBA scouts, 
the question arises as to where these 
new potential champion athletes will 
come from. 

The answer is not really clear, 
perhaps even to Marolt. He wants to get 
more kids interested in skiing, and he’s 
particularly interested in 13-to-15-year- 
olds. The former coach of the perennial 
US college champion ski team (Col- 
orado), Marolt wants ‘‘more competi- 
tion opportunities,’ including an 
expanded Junior Olympics and a lot 
more groups of ski racers at every age 
level traveling around the globe. 

In the past, ‘‘the people who have 
done well have been 15 or 16 years old,” 
Marolt observes. ‘Maybe we'll find 
them in a NASTAR race (National 
Standard Race, an event for recrea- 


tional skiers) or a commercial camp. 

“We have available all kinds of com- 
puters, and we have ai’ staff actually 
doing this sort of thing — creating an 
age-point list’’ for racers from 12 to 20 
years old. And under the new regime, 
you'd better be doing well if you’re get- 
ting older, for it’s the young skiers the 
coaches will be watching most eagerly. 

Marolt talks of developing the three 
age groups of junior racers (juniors 
range from 14 to 17 years old) and 
“picking out the best kids and bringing 
them to national training camps. The 
very best would move as far and fast as 
they can,” as already has happened with 
New Hampshire’s Heidi Preuss and 
California’s Tamara McKinney. 

Marolt says he has coaches specifi- 
cally going around “‘looking’’ at young 
racers. The problem is that he has a 
budget of only $700,000, down from 
last year’s $780,000 Olympic-year 
budget. 





That's enough to take care of the first 
string at the World Cup level. But even 
Marolt is not sure how the US Ski Team 
and newly organized parent United 
States Ski Association will finance 
future teams of winners. And that is 
plainly Marolt’s goal and assignment — 
finding winners. 

“I'd like to see the team develop 
enough depth to challenge for the 
Nations’ Cup,” he says, noting that it 
will take at least until the 1984 Olym- 
pics before the team might begin to 
realize such results. ‘‘We’ve always had 
individual stars,” he explains, ‘but 
we've never had seven to nine men and 
women who could compete.” 

First, he must identify the talent. 
Then he must somehow make sure they 
have the necessary desire and staying 
power. As he says of his current crop of 
soul-searching top racers: ‘They just 
have to decide they want to compete.” 





States’ top ski racers as they assem- 
bled for on-snow training in the Alps 
and the start of another long season. 
Phil and Steve Mahre — 
“Physically fine. Phil's screws are 
out of his ankle. He’s in relatively 
good shape; I wouldn't say great 
shape.” 

Heidi Preuss, who. sustained a 
“serious knee injury” in the Squaw 
Valley downhill last March — “She's 
just now skiing. We're cautiously 
optimistic. The doctors feel the 
operation was a success and her 
rehabilitation positive, and that 


4 





Here is how US alpine director Bill 
Marolt assessed some of the United 


The inside word 


eventually he’ ie have a fu 
recovery. 

Abbi Fisher, like Heidi, * Piers 
Hampshire girl — “Abbi’s had a 
really good summer. Physically, 
she’s in real good shape. She went 1 
Peru for mountaineering as well a 
skiing.” 

Christin Cooper — “She had are 
good summer and has a good atti- _ 
tude, She finished with a real. 
flourish in the spring. She looked 
good on the New Zealand trip this. 
summer and at the Mt.— Hoge 
(Oregon) training camp last month, — 
although the New Zealand trip was, 


“Rot so > good because of bad weather.” 
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(4 Per rm, slightly higher 3 or 2 per rm) 
Includes: 


Lodging: Private Bath, Color 
T.V., Indoor 
Swimming Pool, 
Sauna, Game Room. 

Lift Tickets: All Day — All Lifts 

Free: Cheese Fondue Party - 

Live Entertainment - 
Splash Party - Free 
Beer - Horse Racing - 
Wine & Cheese Party - 
Pizza Party 


Meals: 5 breakfasts, 4 dinners 
Taxes and Services 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


e Weekend Ski Packages _ 
e Equipment Rentals 
e Lessons 


FOR DETAILS CALL: 


(603) 673- 
7743 


SKI 93 TRIPS, INC?’“<: <= ¢ 


Black Mountain 
Wildcat 
Waterville Valley 
Cranmore 
Attitash 

Loon Mountain 
Cannon Mountain 
Bretton Woods 








New Hampshire ’s newest 
ski resort offers you: 


Life Ticket Rates: 
Adults $12.00 
Children 12 and under $8.00 
- Nights $7.00 for everyone 
¢ Limited Ticket Sales 
¢ Ski School 
e Superb Grooming 


i. at 
Alpine Midge 


4: 2 Mag 


suiminerslidc 


Route 11A Gilford, N.H. 03246 
(603) 293-4304 


We will be open Wed.-Thurs.- Fri. nights 6:00-9:30 p.m. 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holiday Weeks, Christmas Dec. 22- Jan. 1 
Washington’s Birthday Feb. 6-March 2 


COME SKI WITH US! 





Discover The New 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SKI AREA 


Francestown, New Hampshire 


SKI SHOW SPECIALS 


SKI PAK 
50% SAVINGS — 1980-81 


A dramatic new ski package at Crotched for the 1980-81 season! 
Coupons good for 6 lift tickets, with or without lessons, and/or rentals, 
good for weekday (non-holiday) or night skiing are offered at 50% off 
if purchased by November 29, and still a heck of a good deal after 
that. Ski for $4.00 a day! 














SKI PAK 
Retail 
Value Before 11/29 After 11/29 


Skiing only $48.00 $24.00 $30.00 
Skiing and lesson 78.00 36.00 42.00 
Skiing/lesson/rental 120.00 48.00 54.00 


SEASON PASS — 1980-81 


Avid skiers have found the best way to beat inflation is to take 
advantage of our season ticket pricing. Since the passes are priced at 
about ten times the going daily ticket rate, if you purchase before 
October 20, you’re literally skiing free after ten trips to the mountain. 


Rate if paid: 
Before 10/20 After 10/20 


All season, all lifts — Adult $150.00 $175.00 
All season, all lifts — Junior (6-14) 125.00 150.00 
Weekdays (Except holiday periods) 50.00 65.00 
Nights and weekdays (Except 
holiday periods) 80.00 95.00 
FAMILY SPECIAL —For families of 3 or more, deduct an additional 10% 
HOLIDAY PERIODS: December 26-January 2 
February 16-February 20 
Children under six always ski free at Crotched 


SAVE THIS AD OR YOUR SKI SHOW ADMISSION TICKET 
and we'll give a $4.00 credit for Adults and $2.50 for Juniors 
on a lift ticket at Crotched any time before Dec. 21, 1980. 
Mail check to: 
Crotched Mountain Ski Area 

Francestown, N.H. 03043 






































A hickory-filtered vodka, made 
in the tradition of the Oid World. 
Fit for kings, Emperors and you. 
Let Cossack into your life in any 

season, for any occasion. 


Prepared and bottled by Allens Ltd., Boston, MA. 
80 or 100 proof 
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Don't just picture our food; 
COME IN AND EXPERIENCE IT!! 


“Everything | tasted there was excellent, and several 
dishes had that vivid clarity of flavor that first at- 
tracted us to all Szechuan food, and that we haven't 
noticed as much in recent yars.” 

— Mr. Robert Nadeau, 

The Real Paper, June 28, 1980 


Open Seven Days a Week 
11:30 A.M.-12:00 P.M. 


Luncheon Buffet 
All you can eat, $2.95 per person 
Monday through Friday, 11:30 A.M.-3:00 P.M. 


Chinese pastries Sat. & Sun. only 11:30 A.M. til 2:00 P.M. 
Cocktails 


***** Eive Star Chef 
Orders to take out 





RESTAURANT 


The best and 
most authentic 
Mandarin and 
Szechuan cuisine 


Try some of 
our specialties 


i allat=ssi= 9m Ore) (0 (e18) «3 
WuFu Lobster 
Steamed Whole Fish 
WuFu House Duck 
I=} 1(elele mee yel6] @) 


460 Mass. Ave. 


‘Cambridge, MA 


Phone 876-6299 


“MASTER CHARGE & VISA ARE ACCEPTED" 





Contents 


Fortune cooking Sheryl Julian 
Recipes for a complete Chinese feast, with each dish selected from the 
kitchen of a local restaurant. The chefs share their secrets. 


Disorientation Gail Banks 10 
In China, the drinking habits are steeped in millennia of tradition, but that’s 

not to say things haven’t changed some since Marco Polo paid his call. A 
survey of authentic Oriental intoxicants. 


Tea for 700 million F.S. Frail 12 
All the tea was once in China. Now most of what we drink comes from 
elsewhere. The history, cultivation, variations, and processing of the brew 
from field to steam. 


What’s in this? Billy Pope 16 


For the fledgling Chinese gourmet, a rundown of basic ingredients. 


Passage to Peking Joseph Ruggieri 20 
If you’re convinced the Chinese dine daily on moo shi pork and egg rolls, you 
haven’t been there. A tableside report from one who has. 
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We specialize in every ingredient 
to make Japanese, Korean, 
Vietnamese & Philipino dishes. 


SUKIYAKI BEEF 
SUSHI 
(Fresh Fish) 
TEN PURA 
FRESH TOFU 


(made very day) 


ETC.... 
Any fish you may want 
that we don’t stock 
we will order!! 





The Oriental retail food store that caters to your cooking needs. 


YOSHINOYA, INC. 


THE LARGEST RETAIL ORIENTAL FOOD AND GIFT SHOP IN THE 
GREATER BOSTON AREA. 


36 Prospect St., Cambridge, MA 02139 ¢ 491-8221 


We have a large selection 
of giftwares, too! 


FLOWERVASES 
SICCORS 
DOLLS 
CHINA WARE 


(Sabi sets) 


JAPANESE KIMONOS 
FUTONS 


(Beds) 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
Mon.-Thurs. — 10:30 AM-6:00 PM 
Fri.-Sat. — 10:00 AM-7 PM 
Sun. — 12 noon til 5:00 PM 
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Michael Compton 


nscrutable, mysterious, faraway — even so, China’s is the 

most familiar of Eastern cultures to Westerners. Our one 

popular link, throughout years of isolation from nearly a 

quarter of the globe’s population, has been food. There are 

Chinese restaurants in El Paso, Halifax, Munich, San- 

dusky — most sharing characteristic neon festooning, co- 
pious menus with numbered dishes, and the archaic custom of displaying 
cigarettes in the showcase under the cash register. Forgiving quirks of in- 
dividualistic decor, you’d almost believe they’re all part of some interna- 
tional franchise begun in the ’30s. 

In fact, if it hadn’t been for the great strides in the Chinese-restaurant 
trade in the last decade, that curious tradition might be all most of us know 
of China (the rest is mostly leftover information from the waning days of 
the China trade). It makes sense, then, that as we broaden our relations 
with Chinese culture, we should start with what we already think we know 
best. Herewith, a collection of updated details of the Chinese culinary arts, 
in hope that they will make the East a little less mysterious. 





KASTERN 
EXPANSIONISM 


Recipes to broaden your horizons 


by Sheryl Julian 


Ithough it’s possible to 
duplicate most restau- 
rant dishes, this is diffi- 
cult in the case of Chi- 
nese cuisine. There are 
simply too many in- 
gredients and seasonings, as well as 
complicated cooking procedures. So we 
asked a few local Chinese chefs for 
recipes of their specialties, which we 
present here as a menu for six: a lovely 
appetizer of crisp scallions pies from 
Wu Fu; a hot-and-sour soup from the 
Hunan; and a two-dish main course: 
lettuce-wrapped chicken with pine 
nuts from Changsho, and, courtesy of 
Joyce Chen, sweet-and-sour pork. 


Wu Fu’s scallions pie 

Since Victor Han opened Wu Fu in 
Cambridge’s Central Square, a few 
months ago, Chef Yujin An’s scallions 
pies have become the talk of the culi- 
nary community. These unusual pan- 
cakes are fried in deep fat and served 
as an appetizer. 

3 cups all-purpose flour; 

1 cup boiling water; 

1/3 cup cold water; 

Flour (for rolling dough); 

3 tablespoons peanut oil; 

3 tablespoons finely chopped spring 
onions (scallions); 

1 tablespoon salt; 

1 cup peanut oil (for frying). 

Put the flour into a bowl and add the 
boiling water. Mix it with chopsticks 
right away, then let it cool for three 
minutes. Add the cold water and form 
a sticky dough. Knead the dough thor- 
oughly on a floured board until it is 
very smooth (this takes about five 
minutes). Cover it with a cloth and let 
it rest for 10 minutes. 

Sprinkle your board lightly with 
flour and divide the dough into six 
pieces. Knead each piece of dough and 
roll them one by one into 10-inch 
rounds. Brush each with a half-table- 


spoon of oil, and sprinkle each with a. 


tablespoon of spring onion and a half- 
teaspoon of salt. Roll each round jelly- 
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Photos by Roy DiTosti 


Wu Fu chef Yujin An with scallions pie 


roll style, making sure the ends are 
tightly closed. Now form each one into 
a snail shape, tucking the end under- 
neath into the center of the curve. 
Press down on each pie with your 
hand. 

Roll each pie into a quarter-inch- 
thick round. 

Heat the peanut oil in a wok, and 
when it is almost hot, fry one scallions 
pie for two minutes. Cover the wok and 
cook the pie for another minute. Turn 
the pie over and splash some oil onto 
the top of it. Continue frying the pie, 
uncovered, shaking the wok gently un- 
til the pie is golden. Turn the pie over 
and drain it. 

Fry the remaining pies, cut them 
into wedges, and serve them. 


Hunan Restaurant’s 
hot-and-sour soup 

Both the Hunan Restaurant in Cen- 
tral Square and the Hunan Cafe in 
Fresh Pond serve versions of this hot- 
and-sour soup. Owner Danny Woo sug- 
gests making the soup as thick as you 
like by adjusting the amount of corn- 
starch. 

4 cups unsalted chicken broth; 

3 dried black mushrooms, soaked for 
20 minutes, drained, stems removed 
and caps shredded; 

7 golden needles, 
minutes and halved; 

5 wood ears, soaked for 10 minutes 
and halved; 

1 cake of bean curd, cut into two- 
inch shreds; 


soaked for 10 





Chee Ching Yih of Changsho and his 


1/4 cup shredded bamboo shoots; 

1/4 cup shredded lean pork; 

1/2 teaspoon salt; 

2 tablespoons white vinegar; 

1/2 teaspoon white pepper; 

1/2 teaspoon dry sherry; 

2 tablespoons soy sauce; 

2 tablespoons cornstarch mixed with 
1/4 cup cold water; 

1 egg, beaten to mix; 

1 spring onion (scallion), finely 
chopped; 

1/2 teaspoon sesame oil. 

Heat the chicken broth in a sauce- 
pan. Add the black mushrooms, golden 
needles, wood ears, bean curd, bamboo 
shoots, and pork and return the soup to 
the boil. Simmer gently for two 
minutes. 


chicken with pine nuts 


Stir in the salt, vinegar, pepper, 
sherry, and soy sauce. Add the corn- 
starch to thicken as desired. 

Lower the heat until the soup is 
barely simmering and stir in the 
beaten eggs. Stir slowly until the eggs 
“flower up,”’ then take the soup from 
the heat. 

Sprinkle the soup with the spring 
onions and sesame oil and serve at 
once. 


Changsho’s chicken 
with pine nuts 

Although Chef Chee Ching Yih of 
the Changsho, in Cambridge, cooks 
mostly Sichuan and Mandarin dishes, 
this non-spicy Northern-style chicken 
with pine nuts is one of his favorites 


and one he has passed on to his son-in- 
law, chef Jerry Yu. His daughter, Lily 
Yu, suggests serving it with fried bean 
threads, so that the chicken, bean 
threads, and pine nuts, all rolled up in 
lettuce leaves, will provide a mixture 
of several different textures. 


1 egg white; 

1/2 teaspoon salt; 

1'» pounds (2 whole) chicken 
breasts; 

1 teaspoon cornstarch; 

1 tablespoon peanut oil; 

2 cups soybean oil; 

Small handful bean threads; 

2 tablespoons pine nuts; 

1 clove of garlic, finely chopped; 

1/4 cup chopped celery; 

1/4 cup chopped carrots, blanched 
for two minutes and drained; 

4 dried black mushrooms, soaked in 
warm water for 20 minutes, drained, 
stems removed and caps finely 
chopped; 

1/4 cup chopped water chestnuts; 

1/4 cup chopped bamboo shoots; 

1/2 cup chicken broth; 

1/2 teaspoon sugar; 

1'2 teaspoons soy sauce; 

1 tablespoon cornstarch mixed with 
1/3 cup water; 

1 tablespoon sesame oil; 

1/4 cup chopped spring onions 
(scallions); 

2 heads of Boston lettuce, leaves 
separated and washed. 

Mix the egg white and salt in a large 
bowl and set them aside. 

Remove all the skin from the 
chicken breasts and bone them. Dice 
the chicken and add it to the egg white. 
Add the cornstarch and peanut oil and 
stir the mixture thoroughly with chop- 
sticks, completely coating the chicken. 
Set it aside. 

Heat one cup of the soybean oil in a 
wok, and when it is very hot, fry the 
bean threads for one minute. Turn off 
the heat. Drain them in a strainer lined 
with a paper towel and set them aside. 

Continued on page 8 
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Sweet-and-sour pork by Joyce Chen 


Continued from page 7 

Without reheating the oil (it should 
be medium hot), fry the pine nuts until 
they are golden brown. Drain them and 
set them aside. 

Add the remaining cup of soybean 
oil to the wok and heat it until it is very 
hot. Add the chicken and stir it con- 
stantly to break it up as it cooks. When 
the chicken starts to brown, take it out 
and drain it. 

Pour off all but three tablespoons of 
the oil. 

Add the garlic and cook it, stirring, 
until it is fragrant. Add the celery, 
carrots, mushrooms, water chestnuts, 
and bamboo shoots and stir-fry them 
for a couple of minutes. 
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Add the chicken broth along with 
the sugar, soy sauce, and a large pinch 
of salt and bring it to a boil, stirring. 

Put the chicken back in the wok and 
let the mixture return to the boil. Pour 
the cornstarch in, mix it quickly just 
until it thickens, then stir in the 
sesame oil. 

Sprinkle the mixture with the spring 
onions and transfer it to a platter. 

To serve: arrange 12 lettuce leaves 
on a plate. Put the bean threads and 
pine nuts in individual bowls. Have 
each guest put some of the chicken 
mixture into a lettuce leaf, add some 
bean threads and a sprinkling of pine 
nuts, and wrap up the mixture packet- 
style. 


Joyce Chen’s 
sweet-and-sour pork 

The name Joyce Chen is known to 
almost everyone who has cooked or 
eaten Chinese food in this country. She 
has had her own Chinese-cooking 
series on WGBH, written a cookbook, 
designed a line of Oriental cookware, 
and opened a Chinese market in Ar- 
lington and two restaurants, Joyce 
Chen Restaurant and Joyce Chen 
Small Eating Place, in Cambridge. 
Her food is mostly Northern-style, but 
this Cantonese dish is often requested 
by her customers. 
For the pork: 

1/2 pound boneless lean pork (or 

Continued on page 31 





CHINESE CUISINE 
AT ITS FINEST! 


We’re located at 1204 
Boylston St., on Rte. 9 in 
Chestnut Hill. All of our 
dishes are prepared 
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Chinese way. We are well- 
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Pu Platter. 
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Cashew Shrimp. If you 
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please let us know and we 
will pay special attention 
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we intend to stay that way! 
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Parties 





If heaven itself did not love wine, 
Then no Wine Star would shine in 
the sky. 
— Li Po, eighth century 


by Gail Banks 


Ithough Chinese 

cuisine, like that of 

France, is one of the 

world’s great cooking 

traditions, the East 

seems to lag far behind 

the West in producing spirits to drink 

with dinner. The American gourmand 

who pores over a French wine list finds 

himself grabbing a six-pack on his way 

to a Chinese restaurant, which, as 

likely as not, will offer only a few 

Gre) inferior roses and chablis, the usual 

eS Sa beers, and a range of exotic rum drinks 
RAK 


SS ANA that seem like powerful liquid desserts, 
a ws and are unpleasant with any other 
\ \\\ WM kind of food. In short, a Westerner 
\\ could come to the conclusion that the 


Chinese are an austere and puri- 
tanical people, preferring eating to 
drinking. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth: Just as they led the world in 
papermaking and gunpowder, so the 
Chinese pioneered in appreciating 
alcohol. Most of their cultural heroes 
were great drinkers, and their best 
literature is bright with the glow of 
intoxication. T’ao Ch’ien, a famous 
fourth-century poet, described himself 
this way: “By nature, he liked wine, 
but being poor, could not always come 
by it. Knowing the circumstances, his 
friends and relatives would invite him 
over when they had wine. He could not 
drink without emptying his cup, and 
always ended up drunk, after which he 
would retire, unconcerned about what 
might come.” Illustrations of T’ao 
Ch’ien show him bombed and stagger- 


ing along, supported by a servant. 
Wine was also extolled as an aid in 
the search for the Tao, since it induced 
the unself-consciousness necessary for 
metaphysical insight. Another great 
poet, Li Po wrote: 
With three cups, I understand the 


Great Way, 

With one jar Iam at one with nature. 

Only the perceptions that one has 
when drunk 

Cannot be transmitted after one is 
sober. 
According to legend, Li Po met his 
death during a drunken boat ride, 
when he tried to reach for the moon 
reflected in the water. 

To the ancient Chinese, drunken- 
ness was no disgrace. If anything, it 
suggested unusual sensitivity; in strict, 
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Stephen Star 
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repressive Confucian society, some 
sort of lubrication was probably 
necessary for artistic inspiration. This 
seems to have been the case with 
Ch’ien Hsuan, a 13th-century painter 
“When he had not taken wine, he 
could not paint,” his biographer wrote, 
‘‘and when he was quite drunk, he 
could not do so either; only when he 
was a little tipsy was he in the right 
mood for painting, and then his heart 
and hand were in harmony.” 

Clearly, the ancient Chinese refined 
the art of drinking to a high level. But 
the question remains, just what were 
they imbibing? What was the famous 
chiu — whose character is written in 
the shape of a tiny bottle, and which is 
usually translated as ‘‘wine’’? 

Experts have concluded that this 
beverage is best called ‘rice beer,’ 
since it was brewed from millet, but 
the term is misleading. In the US, 
‘beer’ has a boozy, blue-collar conno- 
tation. The Chinese were drinking 
something that was not necessarily 
carbonated, and was brewed in vary- 
ing potencies. There were apparently 
thousands of varieties, made locally, 
regionally, and seasonally, some aged 
and some drunk immediately. Chinese 
poets were often imbibing their home 
brews, and the tasting of new ‘‘wine”’ 
was always exciting. 

Restaurateur Joyce Chen recalls 
that in pre-Revolutionary China, a 
drink she describes as ‘‘rice wine”’ was 
served at banquets. ‘“‘The dinner began 
with a few cold dishes,” she explains, 
“and the wine, which resembled a 
pale, dry sherry,was served heated — 
that was an interesting idea, a warm 
drink with cold food.’’ The same 
beverage was served throughout the 
meal. Chen relates that 30 or 40 years 
ago, Shanghai and other coastal cities 
took up certain European drinks — 
whiskeys and brandies, especially 
Hennesey. Today, Western-style cock- 
tails are still popular in Hong Kong 
(although Chen points out that these 
are never Polynesian-style), while on 
the mainland, beer is very popular. 
‘People bring their own bottles to the 
store to have them filled,’ says Chen. 

These days, two Chinese beers are 
available here: Tsingtao and Great 
Wall. Tsingtao is a very pleasant light 
beer; its delicacy and low alcoholic 
content make it close to a Chinese 
version of Perrier. Great Wall, how- 
ever, is hearty and robust, with a 
strong taste of yeast, and a higher 
alcoholic content. Stephen Luber of 
the New China Liquor and Spirits 
Corporation (which imports Great 
Wall) explains the difference. Beer in 
China, he says, tends to be strong and 
flavorful, and the Tsingtao that is 
marketed locally is a special version 
made especially for American tastes. 

Continued on page 30 
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THE TEA 
CHINA 








Tea has a myriad of shapes. If I may speak vulgarly and 
rashly, tea may shrink and crinkle like a Mongol’s boots. Or 
it may look like the dewlap of a wild ox, some sharp, some 
curling as the eaves of a house. It can look like a mushroom 
in whirling flight just as clouds do when they float out from 
behind a mountain peak. Its leaves can swell and leap as if 
they were being lightly tossed on wind-disturbed water. 
Others will look like clay, soft and malleable, prepared for 
the hand of the potter, and will be as clear and pure as if fil- 
tered through wood. Still others will twist and turn like the 
rivulets carved out by a violent rain on newly tilled fields. 

Those are the very finest of teas. 

But there are also teas like the husk of bamboo, hard of 
stem, and too firm to steam or beat. They assume the shape 
of a sieve. Then there are those that are like the lotus after 
frost. Their stem and leaves become sere and limp, their 
appearance so altered that they look like piled-up rubble. 
Such teas are old and barren of worth. 

— Lu Yu, translated by Francis Ross Carpenter, 
Ch’a Ching (Classic of Tea) 


by F.S. Frail 


or centuries, the ‘“‘very finest of teas’? were 
Chinese teas. In fact, for centuries the only 
| | teas were Chinese teas. China is the birth- 
place of tea, the source of its name, and at 
one time the largest producer of it in the 
world. China no longer dominates the world 
market, but it still produces some of the best teas. Thanks 
to the re-opening of trade between China and the United 
States, they are once again available here. 

The tea plant, a flowering evergreen tree reiated to the 
camellia (its Latin name is camellia sinensis, originally thea 
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sinensis), is indigenous to Southeast Asia. Probably the first 
people to use its leaves for making a beverage were aborig- 
inal tribes living in the hills southwest of China. Tea was 
first treated as a crop, however, in the Chinese province of 
Sichuan. Because tea has such cultural significance for the 
Chinese, the mythology has many legends about its origin. 
One such tale relates that Duruma, founder of the Zen 
school of Buddhism, set out to meditate continuously for 
nine years. But he fell asleep and was so enraged when he 
awoke that he cut off his eyelids and threw them to the 
ground. From the eyelids two tea plants sprouted; this, the 
story suggests, is why tea encourages wakefulness. 

Although there are more apocryphal tales than hard facts 
about the origins and early history of tea, historians are able 
to trace tea cultivation to around 350 AD. At that time, tea 
farmers stopped cutting down the tea trees (undomesti- 
cated, tea plants grow about 30 feet high) and instead began 
to harvest the leaves while pruning the plants to keep them 
at a manageable, harvestable height. 

Tea was first used as a medicinal potion, but by the 
beginning of the sixth century, its definition shifted, and tea 
was drunk for pleasure. By the end of the sixth century, tea 
had been introduced in Japan. Through the following 200 
years, tea’s popularity grew until it became a commodity 
meriting taxation. In 780 AD, the first tea tax (perhaps not 
the most famous) was imposed; the same year, the Ch’a 
Ching (written by the Chinese scholar, clown, mystic, and 
patron saint of tea, Lu Yu) was published. Commissioned by 
tea merchants, the Ch’a Ching was far more than a lengthy 
press release (it runs to three volumes). For many years, it 
was the definitive text containing information on the tea 
plant and its cultivation, the preparation of the beverage, 
the varieties of tea, and the 24 utensils used to brew it, 
which were the basis of Lu Yu’s tea code, and eventually of 

Continued on page 14 
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Illustration by Lucy Dillon 





Continued from page 12 
the Japanese tea ceremony. 

During the Sung dynasty (960 
through 1280 AD), tea was known as 
the ‘tpure delight,” the ‘“‘pearl,”’ or 
“precious thunder,”’ but since it was 
then made with pickle broth, ginger, 
orange, and onions, few modern tea- 
drinkers would have found it pure or 


delightful. This was also the age of 


whipped tea dried tea leaves were 
ground to a powder, then whipped in 
hot water with a bamboo whisk. Tea 
tournaments were held to test new and 
exotic varieties, some of them 
developed under the patronage of the 


Emperor Hui Tsung, whose favorite 
was the rare ‘‘white tea.” 

As with other commodities, the Chi- 
nese tried to monopolize tea, but by 
the 16th century it was known in the 
West. Europeans were introduced to it 
by Persian merchants. One of them, 
Hajji Mahommed, is mentioned in the 
first known reference to tea in Euro- 
pean literature. Giambattista Ra- 
musio, secretary to the Venetian Coun- 
cil of 10, set forth Hajji Mahommed’s 
information about tea in his book, 
Voyages and Travels, published in 
1559. Portuguese Jesuit missionaries to 
China sent back word about tea, and 











STAR OF SIAM 


Restaurant 
The finest Thai cuisine in New England 


Discriminating Bostonians are now 
enjoying the unequaled dining 
experience found at the Star of Siam 
Restaurant located at 93 Church 
Street in Boston’s Park Square. 


Your thoughts will drift to far away 
places while your palate tingles under 
the spell of incandescent spices, temp- 
ered with coconut cream, peanuts and 
aromatic herbs, combined in the finest 
Thai cuisine in New England. 


Join the people who are bringing the 
mystique of the canalled city of Ban- 
kok into their dining lives. Join us for 
lunch or dinner, after the theatre or a 
movie, or on that special evening out, 
let the Star of Siam brighten your din- 
ing experience! 





























93 Church St. 
Boston, Ma. Park Sq. 
(right across from Park PlazaHotel) 451-5236 
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Dutch traders brought the first tea to 
Europe in 1610. The British popu- 
larized the Fukien word for tea (t’e) — 
it was called ch’a by the Chinese and 
initially by Kuropeans — and even- 
tually monopolized the world market 
through the British East India Com- 
pany. And though the British were in 
India for over 200 years before they 
began to grow tea there, they were 
responsible for India’s development as 
a major producer. India and Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon) today dominate the world 
market, with half the world’s annual 
production. By comparison, China’s 
exports, about 65 million pounds an- 
nually, account for only six percent of 
the world total. Before World War II, 
China produced nearly a billion 
pounds a year, about half the world’s 
tea. Now its overall yield is an esti- 
mated 300 million pounds. 

There are many popular misconcep- 
tions about Chinese tea. For example, 
many people assume that Chinese- 
restaurant tea is Chinese; what is 
served in Chinese restaurants is usual- 
ly an undistinguished Formosa black. 
Others suppose that because India and 
Sri Lanka are well-known black-tea 
producers, Chinese tea must be green. 
Or Chinese tea is confused with Japa- 
nese tea, most of which is green. In 
fact, China grows all three of the major 
tea types: black, green, and oolong, or 
respectively, fermented, unfer- 
mented, and semi-fermented. 


A further misconception about tea is 
that there are several kinds of plants, 
as there are numerous wine-producing 
grapes. The designations ‘‘black,”’ 
“sreen,”’ and ‘“‘oolong,’’ however, refer 
to the processes to which the 
“plucked,” or picked, leaf is sub- 
jected. Like wines, teas are sometimes 
known by the names of the regions 
where they grown, such as Darjeeling 
or Formosa Oolong, while other names 
suggest the tea’s appearance (Gun- 
powder) and_ still others connote 
blends, like Irish Breakfast or English 
Breakfast, intended to be sipped at 
certain times of day. So what deter- 
mines the name of a tea is not the kind 
of plant it comes from (there’s only 
one), but the climate and soil of the 
region in which it’s raised, when it’s 
plucked, or how it’s processed. 

As The Book of Coffee and Tea, by 
noted importers Joel, David, and Karl 
Schapira, puts it, ‘“Tea is born on the 
bush but must be made in the fac- 
tory.”’ Professional tea-tasters call the 
unfolding and infusing of the tea in hot 
water “the agony of the leaves,” 
(though the treatments the leaves 
receive before they are sent to market 
have presumably “numbed” them by 
the time they are brewed). 

There are three ways of processing 
tea leaves. Black teas receive the most 





complicated processing. First, the 
leaves are withered on drying racks, 
either naturally or by circulating hot 
air around them. Then they are 
“rolled,” a process of ‘‘bruising and 
crushing,” according to The Book of 
Coffee and Tea, “to break up the 
plant’s cells and release the juices and 
enzymes locked inside, which produce 
the tea’s flavor.”’ The rolled leaves are 
then broken up to permit even fer- 
mentation. During fermentation the 
tea acquires its flavor and pungency 
(astringency). To halt the oxidation 
that occurs during fermentation, the 
tea is ‘‘fired,’’ exposed to hot, dry air, 
and the enzymes and bacteria respon- 
sible for fermentation are destroyed. 
Finally, the leaves are graded, or sifted 
for size. Orange pekoe, for instance, is 
not a flavor, but a grade designating a 
long, thin, closely twisted leaf, some- 
times including the yellow tip or bud 
leaf. 

Green tea is not withered or fer- 
mented; it is steamed immediately af- 
ter it is picked to soften the leaves for 
the next step, rolling, and to kill en- 
zymes and bacteria. The leaves are 
rolled and dried, or fired, several times 
until they’re crisp. During the repeated 
rollings, the juices within the leaves 
are brought to the surface. 

Oolong tea is partially fermented. It 
is only slightly withered, then fer- 
mented, fired, rolled, fermented again, 
fired, and re-fired. Probably the best- 
known is Taiwanese Formosa Oolong, 
which some connoisseurs consider the 
best (although Chinese Oolong, a 
heartier tea, has its fans, too). 

Since 1972, Chinese teas have 
become more readily available to 
American importers. The original 
English Breakfast, which began life 
not as a blend, but as a single kind of 
tea, is ‘““Keemun Congou,” a North 
China Congou. North China Congous, 
aromatic and full-bodied, are often the 
‘“‘Burgundies” of China tea. Keemun 
Congou is more available now than it 
used to be, but the South China Con- 
gou, Lapsang Souchong, is not as eas- 
ily come by now as it used to be — 
much of it now comes from Taiwan. 
Green teas more readily available from 
China include Dragonwell, considered 
the finest of Chinese greens, Gunpow- 
der, and Young Hyson. As mentioned 
before, many tea fanciers prefer Tai- 
wan’s oolongs, both the straight 
oolongs and the scented Jasmines, to 
those of mainland China, but it’s nice 
to have People’s Republic oolongs 
available for comparison. 

Tea has experienced a resurgence of 
popularity in the last decade (should 
we thank Don Meredith or Celestial 
Seasonings?). Given the increasing 
supply of mainland teas, tea drinkers 
can look forward to a wider range and 
higher quality. O 
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A guide to basic 
Chinese ingredients 


by Billy Pope 


ooking Chinese-style is an endless learning 

process, but with just a little forethought and 

preparation the initial stage can be managed 

with relative ease. Chinese food preparation 

requires a familiarity with certain basic in- 

gredients. You will want to learn which 
staples and spices to stock in your pantry, which fresh pro- 
duce to store in your refrigerator. 

Rice, the heart of the Asiatic diet, is in plentiful supply 
year-round. Generally speaking, there are two kinds: long 
grain and short. Long-grain rice has been allowed to dry out 
for up to six months, so that it will cook up fluffy and will be 
less likely to stick or lump. Consequently, fried rice is usual- 
ly made from the long variety. On the other hand, short, 
round-grain rice, called pearl grain, is higher in moisture 
content and tends to lump when cooked, so be careful. The 
sweet, glutinous short-grain rices are very sticky and are 
used mostly in pastries and puddings. Much of the rice flour 
we see comes from these short grains, which are ground into 
a light pastry flour. Brown rice, which has not had its outer 
layer processed away, is becoming more popular, though 
Chinese restaurants are still hesitant to serve it because it 
takes longer to cook and because it is historically associated 
with the lower classes. Since it retains more vitamins and 
minerals, brown rice is a good substitute for the refined 
variety; remember, however, that it is heavy and will not 
complement lighter Chinese dishes. 

Soy sauce, another staple, is made by soaking soybeans 
until they are soft, then crushing them and adding a small 
amount of flour to form a soy cake, which is set aside for a 
month to ferment. The dough then is transferred to open 
containers of salt water and left to soak under the sun for a 
few weeks. The result is about 16 percent salt. In China 
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there are two kinds of soy sauce: the lighter type is served as 
a condiment, while the darker type is used in cooking, es- 
pecially Shanghai-style. Mushroom soy sauce is darker still; 
straw mushrooms add flavor to the sauce before being 
screened out. To determine the color, shake the sauce 
bottles and observe the shades in the neck. If you prefer Jap- 
anese soy sauce, note that the table-use varieties have no 
sugar, whereas the ones used in specialty brands, like Suki- 
yaki, add quite a bit. 

In the past, the Chinese cooked with lard. But animal fat 
burns easily, tastes heavy, and is nutritionally detrimental, 
so in the last few decades they, along with the rest of us, 
have switched to vegetable oils. Soybean oil is easy to use, 
relatively cheap, and nutritionally better than most oils, 
but since it is not readily available in supermarkets, you 
may have to look in health-food and Chinese stores. 
Safflower oil is another good choice and is used often. Pea- 
nut oil, however, is heavier and has a strong flavor and 
therefore should be used mostly for deep frying. Sesame- 
seed oil is made from toasted seeds and has a pleasant 
aroma, but because it burns easily, it should be limited to 
use in salads and garnishes. 

Vinegar is a crucial ingredient in many sauces, especially 
in sweet-and-sour dishes (lemon is not a particularly good 
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substitute). Apple-cider vinegar, a light vinegar, is good for 
both cooking and mixing. 

Wine is another important ingredient. Small amounts 
added to meat or fish can help to neutralize their strong 
odors; wine also adds flavor to many dishes, especially when 
they are marinated in it. Clear, light wine is best; if you 
have trouble finding rice wine, pale dry sherry (not the 
sweeter cream sherry) will do. 

Bean paste provides the base for most sauces: the fava 
bean produces a sweet paste, while the soybean produces a 
salty paste. The more the bean is ground, the smoother the 
paste; the most popular is the highly ground soy. Miso, the 
Japanese soybean paste, also makes a good, smooth base. 

Hoisin sauce is made from beans, sugar, salt, and spices 
and is used as a condiment and in cooking. Its heavy con- 
sistency and spiciness make it a good marinade, and it is 
often found in Cantonese dishes. Hoisin sauce is imported in 
cans and can be stored for a long time in a sealed jar. 

Black beans that have been ground, fermented, and 
spiced make a very flavorful relish for all kinds of dishes that 
need a little kick. 

Bean curd (tofu), the poor-people’s protein, is an impor- 
tant ingredient in vegetarian dishes. It is made by grinding 
soybeans and mixing them with water to form a soybean 


milk; the coagulated milk then is fermented in straw and 
given various shapes. Bean curd is difficult to make at 
home, but since it is manufactured in Chinatown, supplies 
are plentiful. It is also a staple at health-food stores. 

Fresh bean sprouts, made from the mung bean, are also 
readily available; prices are reasonable and the nutritional 
value is very high. Canned sprouts should be avoided. 

Bamboo shoots, which are harvested in the spring when 
the new plants begin to shoot up, are difficult to find fresh. 
They arrive from China and Japan peeled, cut, boiled, and 
ready to use in almost any vegetable dish. 

Water chestnuts, which are grown in water fields, like rice, 
are purplish-brown bulbs with a creamy white meat on the 
inside. If the inside is brownish, the chestnut is too far gone 
and should be discarded. Fresh water chestnuts are, as you 
would expect, much crisper and sweeter than canned varie- 
ties. As with bamboo shoots, water chestnuts should never 
be frozen. To preserve their flavor and crunchiness, store 
them in water and refrigerate them. 

Chinese cabbage is one of the most common vegetables in 
Chinese cooking. Its tastiness and tight construction make 
it easy to cook with — stir-fried, stewed, baked, pickled — 
or to use fresh in salads. Though Chinese cabbage can be 
found fresh most of the year, late summer and fall are good 
times to find it locally grown. Like most varieties of the cab- 
bage family, it is sweetest in October and November, after 
frost. It keeps well, especially through the winter, if kept 
cool and dry (one way is to cover it in sand). 

Bok choy and pak choy, also of the cabbage family, are 
looser leafed than Chinese cabbage. The white-stemmed 
bok choy is the standard variety; it’s easy to find, easy to af- 
ford. The green-stemmed pak choy, which is shorter, more 
tender, and more delicate in flavor, is a very good vegetable 
if you can find it and afford it. 

Snow peas, like cabbages, can be found year-round at 
Chinese markets; however, the price varies considerably. 
Snow peas differ from American peas (even sugar peas) 
principally in that their pods are tender, crisp, and sweet 
and thus can be added whole to vegetable and beef dishes. 
The American pea is more developed, but at the expense of 
a flavorful pod. 

Daikon, the Chinese radish, is long and white and looks 
like a huge, turnip-colored carrot. It has less bite than a 
radish, is high in vitamin C, and keeps well (especially in 
sand). Daikon is good served raw in salads, stir-fried with 
other vegetables, or cooked with beef (where it takes some of 
the edge off the heavy meat flavor). As with the other staple 
vegetables, it comes in almost year-round from East Coast 
growers — our own local farmers supply it from late summer 
through fall. It’s just a good, reliable, cheap staple. 

Chinese eggplant is longer and thinner-skinned than the 
American variety; it’s sweeter and a bit more tender but is 
used in much the same way. Local supplies are harvested 
from late summer to early fall. 

Chinese leeks look like scallions (which are the usual sub- 
stitute), and when raw they taste about the same, perhaps a 
little stronger. But the Chinese leek cooks differently: it 
holds its bite rather than turning sweet. So for a more onion- 
like flavor, try the Chinese leek with vegetables or meats. 

Somewhat more difficult to find are winter melons and 
water spinach. Winter melons, which are variable in supply, 
taste like summer squash. Although they have to be peeled, 
de-seeded, and cooked, they make a good basic addition to 
vegetable dishes and soups. Water spinach, on the other 
hand, is something of a delicacy. Its short season and need 
for tropical conditions (warm and humid) mean that few 
growers try it up here, but we are fortunate enough to get 
local supplies in late July and August. The spinach leaf and 
stem are crisp and tasty, and hold up well with cooking, so if 
you ever pass by some pick up a bundle. 

Black mushrooms are imports. They have a distinctive 

Continued on page 18 
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taste, but you first have to pour water 
over them and let them soak for a 
while. Wood ears, a black fungus that 
grows on trees, also come to us dried 
and have to soak; they expand to five 
times their dried size and shouldn’t be 
cooked for long. Another exotic import 
is dried seaweed (the more expensive 
imports are toasted), which can be 
used as is for dipping or softened for 
wrapping rice stuffings. 

Ginger root is one of the most impor- 
tant Chinese spices. The hot, sharp 
taste makes it a good spice to neu- 
tralize the odor of fish and meat — in 
popular mythology ginger absorbs the 
bad spirits in strong food. It also makes 
a good dipping sauce when minced and 
added to soy sauce, vinegar, and sugar, 
especially when you’re dipping 
steamed crabs. Ginger root is available 
throughout the year, so don’t use the 
powder and especially don’t freeze the 
root. Refrigerate what you don’t use, in 
a jar filled with sherry. 

Garlic is also useful in concealing the 
strong odor of food. It is used often, but 
generally only in heavy dishes, not 
with the more delicate ingredients and 
flavors. 

Hot pepper is another staple spice. 
As a paste (with black beans and other 
spices), it is used as a relish and for 
table dipping. For cooking, it is best 
added to quick-stirring dishes. The 
Chinese peppercorn (as distinct from 
the black peppercorn) is what makes 
the dish aromatic and spicy; the little 
red chili pepper (fresh and dried) is 
what makes it hot. Sichuan-style cook- 
ing is especially partial to pepper. 

Five spices commonly used in com- 
bination when strong flavoring is 
desired are anise, cinnamon, clove, 
ginger, and nutmeg. Often they can be 
found blended in powder form (it is 
often called five-spice powder), but for 
greater aromatic intensity and spici- 
ness mix your own. 

After you have finished one of your 
soon-to-be-great Chinese meals, you 
may want to acquire a taste for 
Chinese bitter cucumber, which adds 
to your general health and well-being, 
mostly by lowering blood pressure and 
aiding circulation. 

Here then are the basic ingredients 
to keep in stock for cooking Chinese 
style. As familiarity with these basics 
grows, favorite combinations will 
develop and new ingredients with ex- 
otic flavors can be added to the 
shelves. The cost is moderate, and the 
result is such high adventure that the 
initial steps are well worth the trouble. 

(Many thanks to Joyce Chen and 
Henry Chen in Boston and Tso-cheng 
Chang in the Connecticut River Valley 
for their invaluable information and 
assistance. ) O 
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OLD-COUNTRY FLAVORS 


by Joseph Ruggieri 


ne of my greatest fantasies throughout many 

years of obsessive Chinese dining has been to 

attend a complete Peking-duck banquet — 

the meal in which every part of the duck is 

served. Fulfilling that dream in Peking was 

thrilling, but tinged with more than a little 
disappointment and frustration. And the same was true in 
general, I’m sorry to say, about dining in the People’s Re- 
public. 

Our tour was organized as one of the first gourmet-food 
trips to China by the Newspaper Food Editors and Writers 
Association. Although we would never know how much spe- 
cial care went into the preparation of our meals, at least we 
were able to dine in restaurants rather than taking most of 
our meals in hotels, which is standard practice on most 
group trips. Our collective experience included many years 
of dining in authentic Chinese restaurants in Boston, New 
York, San Francisco, and elsewhere, as well as plenty of 
cooking at home; one of our companions was a Chinese- 
cookbook author. All of which means that we were not awed 
by 1000-year-old eggs, nor dismayed by the absence of Sub 
Gum Chow Mein. 

The dining experience itself is very different in the 
People’s Republic of China from what we are familiar with. 
One of the first things we noted was that we were being seg- 
regated; we were being seated in dining rooms or pavilions 
that either contained no Chinese patrons or were divided by 
a screen in the middle. We, of course, rebelled and asked to 
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be seated with “the people.” In typically polite and low-key 
fashion, one of the Chinese told us that this was not pos- 
sible. Although these tourist dining rooms, actually re- 
ferred to as “foreign-guests”’ rooms, generally lacked any 
sense of decor, by Western standards, they were cleaner, 
cooler, and more comfortable than the “masses’” dining 
room. A series of meals in isolation led a few of us to break 
away later, and with the help of friendly English-speaking 
students and a lot of persistence, we penetrated the other 
dining rooms. In Changsha, capital of the Hunan province, 
they were noisy, crowded, messy, but intriguing, meant not 
for gracious dining but for seeing and trying to understand 
another culture. Not everyone would feel comfortable in 
such surroundings; hence the official attitude. 

We next noted that the food, although not outrageously 
expensive, was not cheap. A banquet cost $20 per person. 
Since this represented about two-thirds of a month’s salary 
for the average worker, we wondered who in China could dine 
out. Later, we would learn that there are different sets of 
prices, and that as Americans we fitted into the highest 
category, which is about three times the lowest. The 
People’s Republic has, indeed, discovered the tourist dollar. 

A typical restaurant meal is ordered according to the 
price each diner is willing to pay, not including beverages. 
There is, of course, no tipping allowed. You may request dish- 
es for which the restaurant is noted, if you have a coopera- 
tive guide, but generally the meal is orchestrated by the res- 

Continued on page 22 
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taurant staff, in accord with an old 
tradition. At the beginning of the 
meal, hot towels are passed around to 
all seated at the round tables for 10, 
generally set with blue-and-white 
dishes and chopsticks (forks are avail- 
able). Each course is brought out, usu- 
ally by a young, pigtailed waitress 
wearing a white blouse and slacks, who 
attends to all of the tables’ needs effi- 
ciently but somewhat shyly. Most 
meals start with assorted cold appe- 
tizers consisting of anything from 
smoked-fish slices to 1000-year-old 
eggs, and then proceed to an average of 
10 courses for a formal meal. A less- 
formal meal might comprise four 
courses, served together, and soup. 
Desserts are rare, most meals ending 
with seasonal — and almost always 
unripe — fruit. The most ubiquitous 
beverage is not tea, which is almost 
never served with meals, but good Chi- 
nese beer of several varieties. The fiery 
and potent mou-tai is available, as are 
some plum wines. For nondrinkers the 
surprising choice consists of orange 
soda — seen everywhere in the country 
—and Lao Shan, a good, gaseous min- 
eral water. 

It goes without saying that you don’t 
see chop suey, fortune cookies, or any 
of those bastardized dishes served by 
most Chinese-American restaurants. 


What is served depends quite a bit on 
what province you are in, for there are 
several great schools of Chinese cook- 
ing: the northern type in Peking and 
surrounding areas, the coastal type in 
Shanghai, the southern cooking of 
Canton, and the inland cooking of Si- 
chuan and Hunan. 

Peking will be remembered most for 
the duck banquet and the Mongolian 
dinner. The Peking-duck banquet, as 
opposed to a Peking-duck dinner, is a 
series of dishes almost all of which are 
based on various parts of the duck. 
This really was a new experience, be- 
ginning with cold dishes of sliced liver, 
gizzards, jellied wings, and web from 
the duck’s foot. Successive dish- 
es included gizzards, this time _hot- 
fried and crispy; fried liver; shredded 
duck meat with bean sprouts; and 
mixed vegetables, including a still-un- 
identified fried leaf. Service of the 
main course began with a perfunctory 
presentation. Instead of neatly carved 
sections of crisply lacquered skin, we 
were given chunks of duck meat, skin 
still attached, simply dumped onto a 
serving platter. In addition to the 
usual pancakes, wonderful sesame- 
seed buns were provided, but instead 
of scallion brushes there were shreds of 
scallions. A very authentic touch was 
the presentation of the “three deli- 
cacies”: a split head, containing the 


brain, the fillet from the back, and a 
split tail, all on a platter. While most 
of the meal was new to us, and hence 
exciting, disappointment prevailed, for 
we had been served crispier, more de- 
licious duck skin in Boston just before 
our departure. While we had not ex- 
pected elegance, we had hoped for 
something worth the trip to Peking. 
The Mongolian firepot meal served 
to us at the Min Zu Fan Zhuang res- 
taurant lived up to all our expecta- 
tions: a bubbling pot surrounded by 
exquisitely sliced and arranged lamb, 
dishes of vegetables, bean curd, 
noodles, and dumplings, all to be add- 
ed to the broth, cooked at will, and sea- 
soned with pickled garlic, minced cori- 
ander, and scallions, and dipped in a 
soy/sesame mixture. Again, wonderful 
sesame-seed buns were provided. 
Most of our other meals in Peking 
were less memorable. The Fang Shan 
recreates banquets in the Imperial 
style. Ours included interesting dump- 
lings, favorites of the Dowager Em- 
press, but most of the dishes were in- 
sipid or poorly seasoned. The Fen Ze 
Yuan (Horn of Plenty) served a meal 
that properly contrasted textures and 
ingredients: abalone in a mild, unc- 
tuous sauce followed by an omelette 
sliced, battered, and fried until crispy. 
A plate of dumplings included many 
new varieties, including silver-thread 
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noodles. The absence of really fresh, 
interesting tastes persisted, however. 
Contrasting in this regard was the Si- 
chuan (formerly the Chengtu) restau- 
rant, which three of us visited on our 
own. Hot, spiced bean curd tingled with 
garlic and Sichuan pepper. Yu Shiang 
eggplant had the classic “‘manifold” 
flavor of simultaneous yet contrasting 
saltiness, hotness, and slight sweet- 
ness, and was rimmed by shimmering 
red-pepper oil — wonderful. Dry-sau- 
teed-beef shreds were very chewy and 
crispy, as they should be, and as no one 
in Boston makes them. All, however, 
were simple dishes of basic ingredi- 
ents, as opposed to more elaborate 
banquet preparations. 

Canton offered several novelty din- 
ing experiences. The Sha Ho restau- 
rant is renowned for its noodles. At one 
meal we were served four preparations 
based on the wide, flat, finely tex- 
tured rice noodles for which it is 
justly famous. While I was dining here, 
several friends were at a restaurant 
specializing in snake, watching these 
creatures being killed, skinned, and 
turned into reportedly appetizing dish- 
es. Generally, Cantonese food is 
noted for its emphasis on natural fla- 
vors and textures; seasoning is often 
minimal. We enjoyed fish slices with 
leeks, tender frogs’ legs, and wonder- 
ful crabs stir-fried with scallions and 


ginger. At the two banquets we at- 
tended at the Ban Xi and Bei Yuan, no 
dish matched the simpler fare served 
with our noodles at the Sha Ho. 

If anything exceeded our expecta- 
tions, it was the food of Hunan. Cen- 
tral Square now claims more restau- 
rants serving Hunanese food than 
Changsha, so it was with a great deal of 
curiosity that we set foot in this rarely 
visited province. At an interview with 
our hotel chefs, we were told that Hu- 
nanese food was spicier than Sichuan- 
ese and that it was unique for using 
smoked duck, fish, and pork. One 
lunch included sliced pork with fresh 
green chili peppers, the hottest dish I 
have ever eaten. At our request, the ho- 
tel chefs prepared smoked bacon with 
green and red chilies, seeds included. 
Even breakfast included minced red 
peppers. Apart from the spiciness, the 
flavors were the freshest of the trip. 
Nowhere was this more apparent than 
at the Golden Well commune, where 
we had a lunch that was, by consen- 
sus, the best meal of the trip. Pork 
with pressed bean curd, sliced pork 
with red peppers, liver, stewed eggs, 
fresh string beans, steamed carp with 
purple basil, chicken soup, and a hot- 
and-sour soup — all this and more for 
the midday meal. As this was an agri- 
cultural commune, all the produce was 
farm-fresh, the pig slaughtered that 


morning, the carp netted in the fish 
pond. In Changsha itself we dined at 
Another Village and the Firepalace 
restaurants. Each produced very spe- 
cial meals, highlighting local special- 
ties but including a great variety of 
contrasting dishes: “stinking bean 
curd” (a favorite of Chairman Mao’s), 
crisp and spicy frogs’ legs, turtle soup, 
finely shredded ox tripe, freshly made 
noodles, and varied soups. Crunchy 
and pungent fresh garlic sprouts, used 
in many dishes, were a real discovery. 
All this hearty, home-style cooking was 
much more satisfying than the sophis- 
ticated banquet cuisine in other cities, 
and the abundant produce of this agri- 
culturally rich area provided the fresh 
ingredients we had missed elsewhere. 
Since tourism is still new to Changsha 
(Westerners are followed everywhere 
by crowds of curious Chinese), the 
chefs here responded enthusiastically 
to our queries. At the Firepalace res- 
taurant we were, in fact, greeted by gi- 
gantic banners proclaiming Chinese- 
American friendship. 

A dining experience in China is go- 
ing to be a personal one, depending 
upon things like the nature of your 
group, where you travel, and the ex- 
pectations you bring with you. Almost 
everyone will enjoy the variety — the 
myriad shapes of dumplings, the whole 

Continued on page 24 





North Shore’s answer to the high cost of dining... 


LAT. 42° 26’N. LON. 70° 57’'W 


e °Porthole©Pub 


Come compare our quality, quantity and prices. 
We serve everything! Prime Rib - Burgers - 
Spaghetti - Lobster. Come in once and we’ll make 
you a regular customer. 


Live Irish entertainment with a touch of Nostalgia 
Seven Nights a Week - 9:30 P.M.-1:30 A.M. (No Cover) 


115 Lynnway, Lynn 


595-7733 
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The Averof wishes to 
tantalize your taste buds! 


The Averof 


1924 Mass. Ave., Porter Square, Cambridge, 354-4500 


At the Averof, John and Raymond Bandar treat you like a guest in their 
home. The warm, friendly people, authentic decor and ethnic flavor blend to 
create the unique atmosphere that is the Averof. They are also available for 
functions. Catering with Character is done on and off the premises. 


Luncheon Buffet $2.95, Mon.-Sat. 
Sunday Bruncheon Buffet $4.95 


Mention this ad for a complimentary glass of wine. 
Take a short cab ride - save time, save money. 














Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
nights, we're open ‘til Friday, 


bf Saturday & Sunday 
ui mornings. 


Until 2 a.m. to be exact. 


We're a great place to wind up 
and wind down an evening on the 
town. We serve Boston’s favorite 
gourmet pizza until the wee small 
hours. Come in and share this 
delightful experience with friends. 
Enjoy a pitcher of beer, a carafe of 
wine, a favorite refreshment mixed 
especially for you. 

Uno. Do it. 

First thing in the morning. 


Pizzeria 


731 Boylston St., Boston MA (617) 267-8554 
Opposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru. 


‘Ike Sewell's Original Chicago Pizzeria! 
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Continued from page 23 
fish and ducks, the contrasting dishes 
at each meal. Even in the hotels the 
fare is reasonably prepared; you won’t 
ever be served bad food. 

Two questions remain to be an- 
swered. What is the state of the art of 
fine cooking in China? How does it 
compare to that in the States? The 
standards to be used in answering the 
first are high, for Chinese cuisine has 
historically and justifiably been rank- 
ed with French as the best in the 
world. On this account, it gets a very 
low rating. The restaurants we visited, 
remember, were equivalent to three- 
star Guide Michelin establishments. 
As such, the food was poor. I checked 
this with a few China-born Boston 
chefs who have returned. They agree 
and point to poor ingredients and 
training. In the US, China-trained 
chefs can and do produce magnificent 
banquets and wonderful simpler 
meals. The best food we had in Can- 
ton differed little from what is avail- 
able in the best of Boston’s Chinatown 
restaurants. The equivalent of the 
good meal at the Sichuan in Peking 
can be had in New York; Boston’s Si- 
chuan food is largely and notoriously 
unauthentic, as is its Hunanese. The 
latter was the highlight of our trip to 
China. The freshness of the food we 
had there would be hard to duplicate; 
the chefs were motivated, and they were 
not attempting to produce a complex 
cuisine, just good, hearty food. Very 
few chefs in the States are from Hu- 
nan or are familiar with its cuisine. 
Never in Boston have I seen fresh 
chilies; even dried red peppers are not 
used as often as they should be, and 
spiciness is always a bit lacking. 
Smoked meats are conspicuously ab- 
sent, as is the wonderful combination 
of garlic, black beans, ginger root, and 
chili paste. While dining in China may 
improve in the future, I would advise 
going now to see the country before it is 
Westernized beyond recognition. 
Coca-Cola is already there. If the gen- 
eral quality of the food is disappoint- 
ing, it must be admitted that a coun- 
try struggling to prevent a billion peo- 
ple from starving is appropriately un- 
concerned with gourmet dining. 
Nevertheless, it was surprising to see 
how much of the culinary tradition of a 
few thousand years seems to have been 
lost. To experience truly fine tradi- 
tional dining, plan to spend extra time 
in Hong Kong, where most trips begin 
or end. High-quality ingredients are 
imported from everywhere, including 
the People’s Republic. Restaurants of- 
fer all the regional cuisines, and their 
chefs are highly skilled. Whether you 
dine in the elegant Man Wah restau- 
rant atop the Mandarin hotel or eat a 
meal prepared on a cooking junk in the 
harbor, the food will be superb. 
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STUDENT WOK-0U 


Where to learn the art of Oriental cuisine 


by Felice J. Freyer 


unless otherwise 
noted. The enrollment given refers to 
the size of the one class only. 


t would be difficult to 

invent a cooking style 

better suited to today’s 

fads and obsessions 

than the age-old cui- 

sine of China — a cui- 
sine that is healthful, economical, 
energy-efficient, quick, adaptable, and 
exotic. No wonder, then, that courses 
in this delectable Oriental art are gain- 
ing popularity. Taught in classrooms, 
stores, instructors’ homes, and, in one 
case, the instructor’s restaurant, the 
courses vary in their scope, style, and 
content. Some are strictly demonstra- 
tions, others stress student participa- 
tion, many mix the two approaches. 
Some focus on individual recipes while 
others emphasize techniques. 

For all the courses listed below, the 
instructors provide the equipment and 
ingredients for in-class work. Chinese 
cooking ingredients are available in 
local supermarkets and gourmet shops, 
but most instructors recommend a trip 
to Chinatown, partly for the cultural 
experience and partly because the food 
there can be cheaper and fresher. 

The instructors listed are offering 
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courses this fall, 


Betty Chen, Acton-Boxborough Regional 
High School, 263-2607. Five two-hour 
lessons for $32. Ten to 15 students. Eve- 
nings. Also teaches at home, 25 M Street, 
Chelmsford. Three two-hour lessons for $25. 

Reared in Taiwan, Betty Chen learned to 
cook from her mother and at a Taiwan cook- 
ing school and has been teaching for more 
than a year. Her courses are mostly 
demonstration-style, but she makes enough 
food for everyone to eat a sizable portion. 
Geared toward beginners, the course at 
Acton-Boxborough (open to nonresidents) 
deals with two dishes each session, stress- 
ing basic preparation techniques and 
including recipes for such Sichuan, Peking, 
and Cantonese dishes as fried rice, hot-and- 
sour soup, sweet-and-sour pork, beef with 
oyster sauce, beef with orange, and wonton 
soup. 


Dorothy Ching, Belmont Public Schools 
Adult Education program, 484-4110. Ten 
three-hour lessons for $18. Twelve to 16 
students. Evenings. 

Dorothy Ching’s surprisingly inexpen- 
sive course at Belmont High School usually 
fills up in the first 10 minutes of registra- 
tion. Since Belmont residents get first crack 


at the courses, folks from out of town are 
generally out of luck. Trained in America 
by a master chef, Ching teaches by 
demonstration, focusing on Cantonese cui- 
sine but touching on food from China’s 
other regions as well. She adapts her lessons 
to the needs and equipment of the modern 
American kitchen and teaches mostly 
dishes that can be prepared quickly. 


J. Soon Cho, Jin Mi Oriental Food Co., 313 
Walnut Street, Newton, 964-2668. Five two- 
to-three-hour lessons for $60. Fewer than 12 
students. Daytime and evenings. 

J. Soon Cho, of Korean origin, teaches 
Chinese, Korean, and Japanese cuisine in 
her Oriental cooking courses. She includes 
dishes from all the main regions of China 
and discussions of the culture and customs 
associated with them. Taught at her apart- 
ment, the courses are divided into four 
levels of difficulty, ranging from a 
beginners’ course in basic cutting, cooking, 
serving, and storing methods to the “‘expert”’ 
level, where you learn the complicated and 
obscure dishes that were served in Oriental 
royal palaces. Students have the option of 
participating in the cooking or simply 
observing. In each class, students prepare 
three dishes and then enjoy the results as 
their dinner. 

J. Soon Cho has taught for five years but 
has no formal training as a cook, having 





learned the art from her mother and from 
her own studies. She does, however, offer a 
unique perspective: as a registered nurse 
with expertise in nutrition, she always de- 
scribes the nutritional value of her menus 
and can provide Oriental recipes for people 
on restricted diets. 


Marjorie Cohen, Needham YMCA, 863 
Great Plain Avenue, 444-6400. Seven two- 
hour lessons for $25 (adult members) or $30 
(adult nonmembers). Seven one-and-a- 
half-hour lessons for $20 (teenagers 14 and 
up, members) or $24 (teenage non- 
members). Eight students maximum. Day- 
time. Also teaches at Dover-Sherborn 
Regional High School, adult education 
program, Dover, 785-0462, and at home, 136 
Parker Road, Needham, 449-2688. 

Marjorie Cohen has been teaching in her 
home for three years and for the first time 
this fall will offer beginners’ courses at the 
Y and at Dover-Sherborn. The courses at 
her home, which include beginning and 
advanced levels, are informal, sociable 
affairs where tea and Chinese beer are 
served and the class becomes a dinner party 
once the food is cooked. 

Cohen, who learned Chinese cooking in 
classes in Massachusetts and New York, 
begins by displaying a map of China and 
describing the climatic and sociological 
influences on the cuisine of each region. 
Then she familiarizes her students with the 
sight and taste of the common ingredients. 
In beginners’ courses, she stresses basic 
techniques before advancing to complete 
dishes. Her philosophy: ‘If you don’t know 
how to cut and chop properly, you can’t 
cook.”’ 


Ellie Deaner, Ellie’s Gourmet Gallery, 34 
Crestwood Drive, Framingham, 879-6566. 
Five two-hour lessons for $50, beginning 
January, 1981. Six to 10 students. Mornings 
and evenings. 

Ellie Deaner refurbished her own kitchen 
to accommodate her classes, which combine 
demonstrations and student participation. 
In each class, she distributes printed recipes 
for the three or four dishes that will be 
taught (and devoured, of course). Her 
Chinese cooking courses encompass the cui- 
sine of several regions, including moo shi 
dishes, sweet-and-sour dishes, cold and hot 
vegetable dishes, wonton, braised chicken, 
and other recipes. Deaner, who has been 
teaching for four years, picked up her 
cooking skills at various classes and through 
her own experimentation. 


Colleen Fong, Colleen’s Chinese Cuisine 
(restaurant), 792 Main Street, Cambridge, 
661-1660. Four three-to-four-hour lessons 
for $50. Ten to 15 students. 

Colleen Fong is a chef who enjoys sharing 
her secrets — she teaches how to prepare 
the very dishes her restaurant serves. Virtu- 
ally all her students are admiring custo- 
mers who want to emulate her restaurant’s 
fare in their homes. 

Her course comprises four demonstra- 
tions, one each on chicken, beef, pork, and 
fish. In the chicken class, for example, Fong 
shows how to debone and slice a chicken in 
10 minutes flat and how to use every part of 
the bird. Occasionally she offers a course in 
vegetarian Chinese cooking. 

Originally from Hong Kong, Fong 
acquired her culinary skills by watching her 
family’s cook and from taking a few courses. 


Terence Janericco, La Cuisine Cooking 
Classes, 42 Fayette Street, Boston, 426- 
7458. Six three-hour lessons for $130. Fewer 
than 10 students. Mornings and evenings. 

Terence Janericco has been operating his 
Boston cooking school (formerly on Charles 
Street) for about a decade, teaching all the 
courses himself. Although his skills in 
Chinese cuisine — a recent addition to the 
curriculum —are self-taught, he applies the 
expertise of a professional chef who has 
worked at resort hotels in New England and 
New York. 

His classes are primarily lectures and 
demonstrations aimed at showing the great 
diversity of regional styles in Chinese food. 
Beginners can take the course without diffi- 
culty, but Janericco, constantly ex- 
perimenting with new recipes, varies the 
syllabus so much that some people have 
taken it three or four times. 


Yon Lee and Kung-Fan Tseung, Chinese 
Cultural Center, 351 Congress Street, 
Boston, 451-0680. Eight to 10 one-and-a- 
half-hour lessons for $65 or more (price not 
yet established). Five to eight students. 
Daytime and evenings. 

As part of its effort to promote Chinese 
culture, the center offers a series of cooking 
courses taught by Yon Lee, who learned to 
cook while working in restaurants in 
Boston’s Chinatown, and by Kung-Fan 
Tseung, who holds a diploma from a 
Taiwan cooking institute that specializes in 
training teachers. Classes are taught on 
three levels of difficulty, with occasional 
extra courses in hors d’oeuvres and other 
specialty items. The beginners’ courses are 

Continued on page 28 








Come to where the 
Chinese have been 
dining for years!! 
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THE CHINESE RESTAURANT 
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Cantonese, Mandarian and Szechuan Cuisine ¥ 





Luncheon Specials 


Egg Roll Sweet & Sour Pork 
Roast Pork Fried Rice Beef with Chinese vegetables 
B-B-Q Chicken Wings Chinese Tea and Fortune Cookies 


Allfor $2.25 


ine, 


Mention The Boston Phoenix 
and receive a 10 percent discount 
off our regular menu. 


61-63 Beach St. 
Chinatown, Boston, MA 
482-4441/338-7172 


Sunday to Thursday 10:00 A.M. - 2:00 A.M. 
Friday & Saturday 10:00 A.M. - 4:00 A.M. 
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mostly demonstrations — student partici- 
pation increases in the upper levels, where 
the focus is on technique. “Our courses are 
scaled for home cooking,” Yon Lee stresses. 
“What you do here, you can do identically 
at home.” 


Linda Loui, The Asian Gourmet 
International, Nobscot Shopping Center, 
Framingham, 877-6676. Five three-hour 
lessons for $60. Twelve students maximum. 
Daytime and evenings. 

In Linda Loui’s classes, you learn by 
doing. Provided with knife and chopping 
block, you work with a partner to make your 
own Chinese dinner. Loui’s separate five- 
week courses are offered four times a year, 
increasing in difficulty with each term. Part 
one, starting in the fall, teaches about 20 
recipes encompassing ‘‘the basic stuff’ — 
wonton soup, moo shi dishes, fried rice, 
noodle dishes, and others. By the time you 
get to part four, in the spring, you’re ready 
to make Peking duck. 

Loui, who comes from a family of restau- 
rateurs, was “‘brought up eating Chinese 
food” and has been teaching for seven 
years. Eschewing cookbooks, she teaches 
only original recipes. 


Lanni Ross, Concord-Carlisle Regional 
High School, adult education program, 369- 
9500. Five two-hour lessons for $25. Fifteen 
students maximum. Evenings. 

Lanni Ross teaches both the popular 
Chinese recipes and the skills you need to 
create your own. Ideal for beginners, the 
course — a mixture of demonstration and 


participation — focuses on Cantonese cook- 
ing but includes a smattering of other 
regional flavors. With Chinese music play- 
ing and the classroom decorated Oriental- 
style, the course is intended to be as much a 
pleasant evening out as a lesson. In an 
unusual twist, Ross includes a tea-tasting 
party, sampling the many varieties of 
Chinese tea. 

Ross acquired both her interest and her 
skills in Chinese cooking from a Chinese- 
American friend, as well as through her own 
research and experimentation. 


James Shao, Boston Center for Adult 
Education, 5 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, 267-4430. Six one-and-a-half-hour 
demonstrations for $55. Six one-and-a-half- 
hour participatory lessons for $63. Two 
separate three-hour demonstrations for $16 
each. Eighteen students maximum in 
demonstrations; 12 students maximum in 
participation classes. Evenings. Also 
teaches at the Reading YMCA. Five two- 
hour lessons for $30 (members) or $38 
(nonmembers). Fifteen students. Eve- 
nings. 

James Shao focuses on technique, giving 
you a groundwork of skills that will enable 
you to improvise. His technique courses — 
one demonstration, one participatory — at 
BCAE introduce the methods of the 
Shanghai, Canton, Sichuan, and Peking 
regions, including rice cooking, stir-frying, 
steaming, and red cooking. He also teaches 
two single-session demonstration courses in 
Chinese hors d’oeuvres and in preparing a 
four-course meal. Among the dishes he 
teaches are lobster in black-bean sauce, 


poached shrimp, crispy whole | fish, beef 
with broccoli, and Sichuan eggplant. 

In addition to his classes, Shao offers an 
unusual approach to cooking instruction — 
a combination lesson and dinner party in 
your home. For roughly $10 a person, 
depending on the menu, Shao will work 
with you and your guests to prepare a five- 
or six-course Chinese meal — and then will 
stay to enjoy it with you. To arrange this 
service, call Shao at 367-8138 or 729-4637. 

A native of Shanghai, Shao learned 
cooking from his family’s cook and from 
courses he took in China. 


Nina Simonds, The Cooking School at the 
Kitchen, Crimson Galeria, 57 Boylston 
Street, Cambridge, 492-7677. Individual 
demonstrations for $15 each. Participation 
lessons for $20 each. Twenty-five students 
maximum for demonstration, 16 maximum 
for participation. Mornings and evenings. 
Nina Simonds teaches the hows, whys, 
and wherefores, emphasizing technique 
over individual recipes and providing his- 
torical and geographical background on 
each regional cuisine. She will offer Tues- 
day-night demonstrations, Saturday-morn- 
ing participation classes-cum-luncheons, 
and Friday-night banquets at the Kitch- 
en’s new cooking school. Each of the Tues- 
day and Saturday courses will focus on a 
certain technique or regional style. For the 
Friday-night banquet, you will spend three 
hours preparing a six-course meal to be 
shared with your later-arriving guests. 
Although offered as single lessons, the 
classes will maintain some continuity for 
those who wish to take them as a series. 
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TIRED OF KEN’S? 


Robert Salterio and Leo Normand 

are pleased to announce an alternative 
in Copley Square — New Winter hours 
start September 1 at the IDEAL DINER, 
including late-night breakfast 
Wednesday thru Saturday until 3:30 am. 
THE IDEAL, 21 Huntington Ave. 





Simonds taught cooking in Midwestern 
schools for six-and-a-half years. Previously 
she lived three-and-a-half years in Taiwan, 
where she took cooking lessons and appren- 
ticed at restaurants. She is writing a series 
of 24 articles for Gourmet magazine. 


Frances Srulowitz, Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education, 42 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, 547-6789. Teaches four courses, 
with tuition, length, and class-size varying 
for each. Also teaches at home, 263 Put- 
nam Ave., Cambridge. Five four-hour les- 
sons for $60. Evenings, in the Wayland 
Adult Education program. 

At CCAE, Frances Srulowitz is teaching 
an introductory demonstration class for be- 
ginners; a ‘“‘hands-on-workshop” for ex- 
perienced cooks in which the class plans, or- 
ganizes, and cooks a five-to-eight-course 
meal; and two intensive workshops in sea- 
food preparation and noodle dishes. Srulo- 
witz, who has taught for about five years, 
chooses a new workshop topic each semes- 
ter. 

At her home, she offers beginning and ad- 
vanced courses. She also leads a one-ses- 
sion banquet workshop at which she super- 
vises about 11 people who, for $18 each, 
cook and eat a 10-course meal at her home. 

In all her courses, Srulowitz includes a 
broad sampling of regional flavors and di- 
verse techniques, warning students of ‘the 
classic pitfalls’ of each recipe. Srulowitz, 
who learned Chinese cuisine informally 
during her one-year sojourn in Taiwan, also 
provides historical tidbits on the food — ex- 
plaining how, for example, China’s fuel 
shortage spawned the quick-cooking meth- 
ods that characterize much of that nation’s 
cuisine. 


Jeanne Tahnk, Jeanne Tahnk’s Gourmet 
Kitchen Inc., 910 Main Street, Winchester, 
729-8027. Five two-hour lessons for $75 or 
$17 per lesson. Six to 14 students. Morn- 
ings and evenings. 

Jeanne Tahnk’s nine-year-old cooking 
school offers an extensive schedule of 
courses in three five-week terms, including 
Chinese cooking on five levels of difficulty 
and an occasional specialty workshop. 
Taught at a U-shaped table under a mir- 
rored ceiling, Tahnk’s courses are half 
demonstration, half participation. She 
stresses the origin and nutritional value of 
each major ingredient as well as teaching 
cooking techniques and menu planning. 

Tahnk’s classes are noted for their con- 
venience. The school arranges babysitting 
service and provides free parking. Students 
who miss a class during one term can make 
it up during the next. And neophyte cooks 
practicing at home can call Tahnk’s “‘cook’s 
hot line’’ for advice in times of culinary ca- 
tastrophe. 

Born in Taiwan, Tahnk studied at four 
cooking schools there and returns to the 
Orient annually for refresher courses and to 
learn new recipes. 


Amy Wong, 23 Fairland Street, Lexington. 
Five three-hour lessons for $65, beginning 
February 1981. Six to eight students. 
Everyone gets a chance to participate in 
the cooking in Amy Wong’s small classes, 
held at her home. Teaching two recipes per 
lesson, Wong, who studied at culinary 
schools in Taiwan, Japan, Hong Kong, and 
the United States, demonstrates a variety 
of styles and techniques. Among her spe- 
cialties are dishes “for working ladies and 
gentlemen” that can be prepared entirely in 
30 minutes. (4 


Peter Piper 


— Restaurant — 


Boston Schrod OPEN 7 DAYS 


Potato - 6 AM—-9 PM 
Vegetable 2 TAKE OUT 


Roll & butter SERVICE 


HOME COOKING — LOW PRICES 
91 Mass. Ave. (Comm. Ave. & Newbury St.) 




















Free 
Lunch? 


No, but we do have: free brownies every day, free Bloody 
Marys on New Year’s Day, free Irish Coffee on Saint Patrick’s 
Day, free jelly beans on Easter, free Strawberry Shortcake on 
the Fourth of July, free Apples in the Autumn, free Pumpkin 
Pie.on Thanksgiving, free Brandy Alexanders on Christmas 
Eve, free draft beer when the Red Sox play in the World Se- 
ries, and free parking on Newbury Street. Where??? New- 
bury’s Steak House, that’s where! We give you just about 
everything except a free lunch. There’s something to look for- 
ward to every season at Newbury’s. But don’t hold your 
breath for the beer. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 
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Drinks 


Continued from page 11 

“Tsingtao is heavier in China,” he 
continues. “‘but the Great Wall you 
drink here and there are the same.” 
There is some question, however, as to 
whether Great Wall is a traditional 
Chinese drink. Today, it is the local 
beer of the northern region around 
Tianjin, but before the Revolution, the 
Great Wall brewery was run by Ger- 
mans. Luber feels that the Chinese 
merely accepted the beverage as com- 
patible with their own brews, much as 
they did orange soda, something they 


now manufacture themselves and serve 
at banquets — occasionally mixed with 
beer. 

Visitors to China, like Luber, are 
also familiar with a kind of firewater 
served in cordial glasses at banquets 
and often used for toasts — the in- 
famous Chinese whiskeys called mou- 
tai or ng ka pay. To Western palates, 
these extremely potent (96 to 108 
proof) vodka-like liquors are foul, the 
curse of Chinese-American relations. 
Luber reports that at banquets, guests 
are provided with beer and soda as well 
as with whiskey, and that wily Ameri- 
can often attempt to make toasts with 





IN BACK BAY 
CAFE L'ANANAS 


281 Newbur 


Street 


353-0176 


French and International Cuisine in an informal setting. Outdoor Cafe. 


HERMITAGE 


955 Boylston Street 
267-3652 


Russian and French cuisine in a contemporary 
setting at the Institute of Contemporary Art. 





HUNAN GARDEN 


CHINESE RESTAURANT 


Cuisine 
COCKTAILS 
Luncheon Specials - Dinners 
10% OFF WITH ANY 
TAKE OUT ORDERS 
LUNCH BUFFET 
$2.50 (once around) 

DINNER BUFFET 
$5.95 (all you can eat) 
TO PLACE YOUR ORDER 
PLEASE CALL 
Henry Young 


872-9200 


266 Worcester Road 
Rte. 9 
Framingham, Mass. 
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The best of the New and 
Old World are yours at 
the beautiful 


BLUE DANUBE 
RESTAURANT 


Sample the creations of World renown 
International Chef 


KARL FRITSCH 


amid warm continental surroundings ... 
Before or after Dinner, or 
anytime, visit our cozy 


NIGHT OWL LOUNGE 


There's Dancing & Entertainment 
Thursday thru Saturday featuring 
the sparkling talents of 


“THE AMERICAN LIGHT 
& CAROL” 
Dinner reservations preferred: 
899-3440 


BLUE DANUBE 


582 MAIN ST., (Rte. 20) 
WALTHAM 





one of the less lethal beverages. Their 
Chinese hosts, however, soon jolly 
them out of this. “At first, you throw 
the mou-tai to the back of the throat,” 
Luber says, “‘and eventually you sort of 
get used to it.” 

How bad is mou-tai? Worse than 
rubbing alcohol, worse than cologne. It 
comes in a white bottle with a red 
screw top, and looks like something 
you use to ignite charcoal briquets. Its 
strong suit is its color — it doesn’t have 
any — and in this it is vastly superior 
to the rival ng ka pay. ‘‘Eagle”’ brand 
ng ka pay (available at Macy’s Liquors 
on Charles Street or at John Gilbert Jr. 
Co. on Boylston Street) comes in a 
charming little black jug adorned with 
exotic labels, but what’s inside tastes 
like rotting grass and is a dangerous 
neon orange. ‘“‘Certified color added,” 
the label says, so evidently the effect is 
deliberate. Ng ka pay won’t even settle 
decently in the glass. The few drops 
that remain after you’ve poured your 
portion down the drain cling to the side 
in horrid orange droplets. ‘‘No 
Americans will drink the stuff,” says 
Joel Gossler, vice-president of William 
Grant and Sons, the importer, ‘“‘except 
a few who have been to China, and 
want to make sure they didn’t like it 
the first time.’’ He doesn’t even have a 
good word for the bottle. “They all 
leak, and half we have to send back.” 

But though Chinese whiskeys pose a 
real problem in translation, they are a 
traditional drink and are used fre- 
quently in cooking. Gossler jokes, ‘‘In 
some restaurant kitchens, it’s a shot in 
the soup and a shot in the mouth.” 

Luber, who is treated to a wide range 
of liquors when he visits China, reports 
that the Chinese are now producing 
dry white wines made from grapes and 
a few fruit wines. “England is begin- 
ning to import these, but production 
isn’t high enough for export here,”’ he 
says. ““The early products weren’t so 
good, but they are improving.” Of the 
numerous, Chinese liqueurs, he favors 
one made from rose petals. It would 
sell in America, he says, “‘if they'd 
reduce the proof a little.” 

Meanwhile, the problem of finding a 
beverage to drink with Chinese food 
persists, and is solved in various ways. 
Tea, it seems, won’t do at all. Joyce 
Chen points out that while tea is drunk 
before and after dinner in China, it 
never appears on the dinner table. 
Gossler says he depends on Italian 
wines, and Pete Bernard, of Jobi 
Liquors, on Cambridge Street, Boston, 
says he favors whiskey sours. But when 
Paul Witkowski, another Jobi 
emplovee, goes out for Chinese food, he 
drinks Scotch. Scotch? Definitely. 
“The Chinese people from up the 
street at the Sun Tuey restaurant buy 
Johnny Walker to have with dinner,” 
he says. O 





Recipes 


Continued from page 8 
enough to make one cup of one-inch pork 
cubes); 

1 teaspoon dry sherry; 

1/4 teaspoon salt; 

Pinch of black pepper; 

1/2 cup all-purpose flour; 

1/4 cup cornstarch; 

1/2 teaspoon baking powder; 

1/2 cup egg-water mixture (1 tables- 
poon beaten egg plus enough water to 
make up 1/2 cup); 

Peanut oil (for deep-fat frying). 
For the vegetables: 

1/2 cup thickly sliced carrots; 

1/2 cup one-inch squares of green 
pepper; 

1/2 cup canned pineapple chunks, 
drained well. 

For the sauce: 

3/4 cup sugar; 

1/3 cup ketchup; 

1 tablespoon soy sauce; 

1/2 teaspoon salt; 

2/3 cup water; 

1/2 cup cider vinegar; 

3!2 tablespoons cornstarch mixed 
with 1/3 cup water; 

1 tablespoon oil (from frying pork). 

For the pork: combine the pork, 
sherry, salt, and pepper and let the 
mixture soak for five minutes. 

Whisk the flour, cornstarch, baking 
powder, and egg-water mixture until it 
is smooth. Stir in the pork and mix 
everything well. 

Heat two inches of peanut oil in a 
wok, and when it is between 375 and 
400 degrees (use a deep-fat thermom- 
eter), drop in the pork pieces one by 
one. Fry the pork until pale golden (it 
will be fried again later), then remove 
it from the wok with a slotted spoon 
and drain it. Set the pork aside and 
leave the oil in the wok. 

For the vegetables: bring the carrots 
to a boil in enough cold water to cover, 
cook them for one minute, then add 
the green pepper. Before the water 
returns to the boil, drain the vege- 
tables and rinse them with cold water 
until they are no longer warm. Add 
them to the pineapple and set the mix- 
ture aside. 

For the sauce: combine the sugar, 
ketchup, soy sauce, and salt until they 
are smooth. Add the water, bring the 
mixture to a boil, and stir in the vine- 
gar. Return the sauce to a boil, whisk 
in the cornstarch, and let it thicken. 

Add one tablespoon of oil and the 
vegetables and keep the mixture 
warm. 

Reheat the pork-frying oil until it is 
400 degrees (use the deep-fat ther- 
mometer). Fry the pork until it is 
golden brown and drain it. Arrange the 
pork in a shallow bowl, pour the sauce 
and vegetables over it, and serve it at 
once. O 














L’ORANGE 


A contemporary and intimate 
chef owned restaurant 
featuring fine continental 
cuisine at moderate prices. 





Specialties include 

Seafood Newburg 

Aux Vol au Vent 

and 
Carre d’agneau 
Persillade 
Hours 
lunch Tues-Sat. 11:30-2:30 
dinner Tues-Thurs. 6:00-9:00 

Fri. & Sat. 6:00-10:00 
Sun. brunch 11:00-3:00 


located upstairs at the 
Concord Depot. 
86 Thoreau St. Concord 
369-8700 
Private room available for 
special affairs 














RESTAURANT 


ROKA 


FOR THE 
FINEST IN 
TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE 
CUISINE ... 


ANYWHERE. 























18 Eliot Street 
Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. (617) 661-0344 




















for the best 
cantonese and 
polynesian 
cuisine | 


_ jade fountain __ 


Comm ACM UE Tal brecomiy pat 
take Mass. Pike to Exit 12 
BLOM iii tice Mace Mm fet d con) 


Call 617-481-6430 





Seale , imme ddan NN), 
unch and dinner 11.30 am — 2:00 am 








Ob sharons 


a bara restaurant 


saturday and sunday brunch 


AA.20) ale ma 
30 ar — 400 om 


>r reservations 367-154 


14-20 marshall street. boston next to the Union Oyster House 
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Directory 


of restaurant advertisers 


These listings are provided as an easy 
reference for our readers and include only 
those restaurants advertising in Savor or 
the Boston Phoenix. 


BOSTON 
Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth Ave. 
(Kenmore Sq.), 267-2202. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m., and on 
Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4 a.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Greek/Ameri- 


can. 
Aegean Fare, 1 North St. (Dock Sq.), 723- 
4850. Open. Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
to 2 a.m. Open on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted on Fri., Sat., and 
Sun. AE. Greek/American. 

Aegean Fare, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-8349. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m. to9p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. Takeout only. Greek/American. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 536- 
0420. Open daily from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Lounge open from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 
MC. Chinese, Polynesian. 

Brandy Pete’s, 82 Broad St., 482-4165. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Bar open to 10 p.m., 11 p.m. on Fri. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. American. 

Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 536- 
6396. Open for lunch Fri. only 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m.; for dinner Tues. through Sun. from 
5 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations recommended. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian. 

Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 353- 
0176. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. French, international. 
Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 261- 
2146. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. AE, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloons, 
344 Newbury St., 266-3000, at the Chest- 
nut Hill Mall, 964-1200, and the South 
Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. All res- 
taurants open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. to 1 a.m. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. AE, CB, 
DC, Visa. American. 

Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. Open 
Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 11:30 
p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. No 
jeans, jacket required. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Italian. 

Front Street, 260 Berkeley St., 247-0011. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
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Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Inter- 
national. 

Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 Newbury 
St., 536-0095. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open on Fri. 
from 8:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Sat. 
from 9:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Beer-and-wine li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Complete book- 
store and cafe together. No reservations. 
MC, Visa. Light European. 

Hermitage, 955 Boylston St., in the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 267-3652. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 6 to 10 p.m. Open Sat. to 11 p.m. 
and Sun. to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Russian, international. 

The Ideal, 21 Huntington Ave., 247-8249. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 3 a.m. 
Open Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. American home cooking. 
Imperial Tea House, 70 Beach St., 426- 
8543. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Chinese, 
Cantonese. 

Kebab-n-Kurry, 30 Massachusetts Ave., 
536-9835. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. Range: under $5 for lunch, 
and over $5 for dinner. AE, MC, Visa. 
Authentic Indian cuisine. 

Legal Seafoods, Park Plaza, 426-4444. 
(For Chestnut Hill restaurant, see Brook- 
line/Newton listings.) Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. Open Sun. from 
noon to 9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. No reservations. Proper dress. AE. 
Fresh seafood. 

Lox, Stock & Bagel, 150A Tremont St., 
357-5077. Open daily from 7 a.m. to mid- 
night (cold foods, late supper after 8 p.m.). 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. New York deli. 
Maison Robert, 45 School St., 227-3370. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. (upstairs from 6 
to 10 p.m.). Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations accepted. Tie and jacket 
upstairs, casual downstairs. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa, and house charge. French. 
Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 742- 
5480. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Open Fri. to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Jacket and tie. Continental, French. 
Metro Deli, 160 Cambridge St., 742-6319. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. Open on Sat. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Deli res- 
taurant. 

Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mass. Ave., 
536-0184. Open daily from noon to mid- 
night. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. AE, 


DC, MC, Visa. American. 

No Name, 15’ Fish Pier, 338-7539. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. Seafood. 

P. B. Sharon’s, 14-20 Marshall St., 367- 
1540. Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC. Nouvelle 
cuisine/regional foods. 

Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267-8554. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. 

Rusty Scupper, 85 Atlantic Ave., 742-7041. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Open 
Sun. from 4 to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
Live music Fri. and Sat. AE, BA, MC, Visa. 
Seafood, steaks. 

Seventh Inn, 288 Boylston St., 261-3965. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 9:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. 
MC, Visa. Seafood, natural foods. 
Souper Salad offers soups and sand- 
wiches at the following locations: 

— 524 Commonwealth Ave., 536-7662. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. MC, Visa. 

— 128 High St., 426-6455. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. 

— 102 Water St., 523-8576. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE. 

Weggie’s, Lincoln and Beach Sts., China- 
town, 235-4215. Open Mon. through Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Dancing. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Werner’s, City Hall Plaza, 742-9595. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and from 5 to 10 p.m. Closed Sun. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. German. 
Wine Cellar at Souper Salad, 524 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 536-7662. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to midnight. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Soft jazz nightly. MC, Visa. 
European. 


CAMBRIDGE 

Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and on 
Sat. to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Belly 

Continued on page 34 
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Discover... 
Aku-Boston Aku-Cambridge 


Enter the world of tropical dining at Aku-Aku Chinese Polynesian 
restaurants and exotic lounges. Our tropical island in Cambridge 
is open for luncheon every day until 3. p.m. and dinner until 2 a.m. 
Boston caters to night owls, open 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. nightly. 
Delivery service available Boston only. 
We deliver your order within 2 miles for $2 ($10 minimum purchase). 
Free garage parking in Boston. 
Call for banquets, reservations or take-out. 


A\XKU- 
BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 


390 COMM. AVE. 149 ALEWIFE BROOK PKWY. 
OPEN: 4 PM to 3 AM DAILY OPEN DAILY 11:30 AM to 2 AM 
LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
HAPPY HOURS: 4-6 MON.-SAT. SERVED EVERY DAY 
fo Ay esr 


536-0420 491-5377 








Ye) 48 Boylston St. 
33 Brookline, MA 02146 
(617) 277-9241 


Breakfast 8-11 
Lunch 12-3 


Dinner 5-11 


Closed Wednesdays Sunday 4-11 


Pizzeria 








‘Ike Sewell’s Origina) Chicago Pizzeria! 


731 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


(617)267-8554 
Oppposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru. 


J.B'SSTERE HOUSE 


418 Watertown Street (Rte. 16) Newton, Mass 
POSITIVELY THE MOST EYE-POPPING 
ARRAY OF DELICIOUS SALADS, HOT AND 
COLD MEATS, VEGETABLES, CHEESE, DES- 
SERTS, BREADS ON AND ON AND ON. 

Function Roam Available - Up to 80 People 
Lounge Open 7 Days Til 2 am. - Piano Ber 

















Fine Itallan Culsine 


LDAVIOS 


269 NEWBURY STREET 


Dinner Sun - Thurs ‘til 11:30 Fri & Sat ‘til 12:30 
Valet parking 262-4810 





Never out of stock. 


“Boston's Best Soup & Salad Restaurant 
Boston Globe 


~ STOCKPOT 


57 Boylston St., 
Crimson Galleria 
(lower level) 
Cambridge 
Mon-Sat. 11:30 AM 
8:30 PM 

492-9058 











THE NEWTON 
CENTRE 
FOR FRENCH 

CUISINE. 


2 


we 


MODERN GOURMET 
BOSTON 


Restaurant/Catenng/School 
Sle Union Street, Newton Centre, 617-964-3311 
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Continued from page 32 
dancing on Wed. nights, and French singer 
and guitarist on Fri. and Sat. nights. Res- 
ervations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. French, 
Moroccan. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations. AE, DC, MC. Chinese/Poly- 
nesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 Mass. Ave., 547- 
6300. Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and Wed. through Sat. to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Ethnic music Wed. through Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Greek. 
Averof, 1924 Mass. Ave., 354-4500. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Belly dancing. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Mediter- 
ranean. 
Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Ave., 864-6670. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2 
p.m. and Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6 for 
lunch, over $10 for dinner. Reservations 
accepted (except for Sat.). MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. Fresh fish. 
Buddy’s Sirloin Pit, 39 Brattle St., 864- 
4470. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. American. 
Cambridge Fish House and Raw Bar, 36 
Boylston St., 354-6343. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range $6 to $10. 
Soft rock entertainment on Fri. and Sat. 
Reservations accepted. Seafood. 
Colleen’s Restaurant, 792-794 Main St., 
661-1660. Open Mon. and Wed. through 
Fri. from noon to 2 p.m. Open Sun., Mon., 
Wed., and Thurs. from 5 to 9:30 p.m. Open 
Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted for large parties. 
Chinese. 
Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St. (upstairs at Ah- 
med’s), 876-5200. Open Wed. through 
Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. Contemporary cui- 
sine. 
Latin-O, 11 Brookline St., 876-9074. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 4 to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
tions. Latin music on Fri. and Sat. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. and Flamenco dancing from 
noon to 12:30 a.m. AE, MC, Visa, personal 
checks. Mexican. 
Panache, 798 Main St., 492-9500. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. No 
license. Reservations accepted. French. 
Plough & Stars, 912 Mass. Ave., 492-9653. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 2:30 
a.m., and on Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live 
entertainment. No reservations. 
Restaurant Roka, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 661-0344. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, house 
charge. Traditional Japanese. 
Stockpot, 57 Boylston St., 492-9058. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 8 
p.m., and on Sun. from 5 to 8:30 p.m. No li- 
cense. Range: under $6. Soup and salad. 
Swiss Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 354-1366. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live jazz 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Swiss. 
Ticino, 56 Boylston St., 547-9256. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 11 
Continued on page 36 








owl & Board A0 interesting 
shop ... for 


interesting peaple 
°Cutlery 
Butcher Block Furniture 
*Kitchen Glass and Crockery 
eand more 
1063-1077 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-0350 
140 North Street, Hingham, 749-5451 
J goer Vi 








BOG. it | 
1306 Beacon Street, \ 
Brookline 
232-4050 | cale 
nem 
con! 


Serving European and 
International Specialties 
in a romantic candlelit 
atmosphere. Nightly till 10 PM 
and after the theater till 1 AM. y, 


AD OLPHINI| 


RESTAURANT 








Gourmet Greek 
and American ~~“ Pettee Square at 
cuisine Chestnut & Oak Sts 


Fresh seafood Newton Upper Falls 

fine wines & liquers Tel (617) 964-9295 

Luncheon 11-3 pm Your Hosts: 
pag) Dinner 5-10 pm The Laridis family § 


Colleen’s 
Chinese Cuisine 


792 Main St., Camb., Ma. 661-1660 
A surprisingly elegant Chinese Restaurant - 
imaginative. generous. delicious Colleen's is tre- 
mendous Dennis Fitzgibbons 
The Boston Phoenix Guide To Dining Out 





@e 


y YL ( Specializing in 


Mandarin & Szechuan 
Foods 


TAKE OUT ORDERS 
DAILY LUNCHEON 
SPECIALS 
Mon. — Wed., Thurs. 11:30 AM - 10 PM 
Fri. — 11:30 AM - 11 PM 
Sat. — Noon - 11 PM 
Sun. — Noon - 10 PM 
235-6073 
274 Washington St., Wellesley 














Fresh turkey & oversized fresh 
salads made us very special 


METRO DELI 


160 Cambridge St. 
Boston, MA. 
742-6319 


aon 


OUR PRICES 
ARE SPECIAL 
TOO!! 


thas Gates 


‘*You won’t go broke here’’ 
(Dave Maynard, Evening Magazine) 











TASTE THE BEER THAT OUTSELLS 
MOLSON GOLDEN IN CANADA: 
LABAIT’S. 


Good news! 

Labatts, Canadas No. 1 selling beer, is now imported to the U.S 

So, now its easier to compare the taste of our Labatts with the 
brew of our friendly competitor. 

See what you think. 

We, like most other Canadians, prefer a bottle of Labatts Beer 
over a Golden. 

If we didn't, we'd likely be drinking Molson” instead—and we 
certainly wouldn't be running this ad 


THINK OF CANADA 
THINK OF LABATT'S 


1980 


Amherst, N Y 


v 
a 


Lab 


C 








tg LE BOCAGE 


FEATURING Italian and French 
regional cuisine (for lunch only) 


Le Bocage 
still offers the best in 
French cuisine. 
Lunch House - 11:30 - 2:00 
Mon.-Thurs. 6-11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat., §:30-11 p.m 
72 Bigelow Avenue, Watertown 923-1210 








In Copley Square 


The Ideal® 





: 21 Huntington Avenue, 
4 Copley Square, Boston, MA 





sunday brunch 


247-0011 











YD JF 5 
Dining & Catering 


Hours: 3.30-10:30 
Mon.-Sat 
Closed Sunday 


1271 Cambridge St. 


Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139 














uiches! Omelettes! Pasta! Cheese, 
Homemade breads and desserts, 
best chocolate cake in town! 


Ticino 
56 BOYLSTON ST. 


(just outside Harvard) 


547-9256 


~ 


PM. the 
ay 


288 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 261-3965 
A Natural Foods Restaurant 


featuring fresh, local seafooc 
Extensive wine list, featuring white wines 


Lunch and Dinner Mon. through Thurs. 12:00 to 9:00, Fri, and Sat 


12:00 to 9:30. Closed Sunday 

Caterings and private parties 

Pool © Bar ® Oyster Bar 
Luncheon Specials 
Greek Night Every 


Thursday 


Point of Pines, Revere, Mass. 
289-5566 








Master Charge, Visa & American Express 
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p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Swiss/lItalian. 
Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 354- 
8599. Open Mon. through Sat. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted for five or more. 
MC, Visa. Continental. 

Wu Fu, 450 Massachusetts Ave., 876-6299. 
Open Mon. through Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Peking, Sichuan. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 
Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St., Brookline, 
232-7900. Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 
a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Beer-and-wine license. Greek/Amer- 
ican. 
Chardas, 1306 Beacon St., Brookline, 232- 
4050. Open for lunch Wed. through Fri. 
from 11:45 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. and for din- 
ner Mon. through Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reserva- 
tions recommended. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
International. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200. See Boston 
listing. 
China Sails, 1204 Boylston St. (Rte. 9), 
734-1700. Open Mon. through Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6 for lunch. $6 to $10 for 
dinner. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Cantonese, Sichuan. 
JB’s Steak House, 418 Watertown St. (Rte. 
16), Newton, 527-8124. Dining room open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 11:30 p.m. 
Lounge open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 11:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Dancing and piano bar on Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. Res- 
ervations accepted. No tank tops on men. 
MC, Visa. American and Italian. 
Legal Seafoods, Route 9, Chestnut Hill. 
Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m., and on Wed. through Sat. to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
reservations. AE. Fresh seafood. 
Sabra, 45 Union St., Newton Centre, 527- 
5641, 964-9275. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sun. 
and holidays from 4 to 10:30 p.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: $6 to $10. Live Israeli 
music Tues. through Sat. at 8 p.m. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Israeli and 
Middle Eastern. 
Shanghai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-1012. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., on Fri. and 
Sat. to 11:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 4 to 
10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Mandarin, Sichuan. 
Valle’s, Route 9, Newton, 969-9160. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and to mid- 
night on Saturday. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. No reservations. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 
Walter’s, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline, 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Fri. from noon 
to 11 p.m. Open Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. 
and 3:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 1 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Live 
music Thurs. through Sat. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Italian-American. 


EXURBIA 

Allegro, 458 Moody St., Waltham, 891- 
5486. Open Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 
9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. No jeans. MC, 
Visa. Homemade Italian. 
Banyon Club, Old Rte. 1, Ipswich, 356- 
7066. Open Tues. through Sun. from 4:30 
p.m. to midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Dancing Wed. through Sun. from 8 

Continued on page 38 


or Dinner. | 


Cocktail Lounge 


114 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge, MA 354-1366 





[ease ® Oyster 
wi Bars 
LEGAL SEA FOODS" 


“It it isn’t fresh, it isn’t Legal.” 63 
Recommended by Holiday Magazine 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel Rte. 9 
Park Square, Boston Chestnut Hill 
420-4444 277-7300 


Markets 











Sey not > 
WERNER’S 
CITY HALL PLAZA BOSTON, MASS. 
742-9595 
OPEN MON.-SAT. 11:00 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 











147 Huron Avenue 
Cambridge 
Fine European Cuisine 


(617) 864-6670 


Lunch Tues Fn 1200200 
Dinner Tues Sat 600 1001 
Closed Sunday & Monday 


- featuring 
fresh Pasta and 
fresh pastries 
made on premises 
- fresh fish specialties 











The No Name 
Restaurant 


’ Where the Fish Jump From the 
$e = 1 Ocean Into the Frying Pan’ 
ae len | { Located on Boston's 
Historic Fish Pier 
nE_ 15'» Fish Pier, Boston 
338-7539 
Open Monday to Saturday 











Imperial Teahouse 
Authentic Chinese Cuisine 
Dim Sum Daily - Luncheon 
Banquets - Cocktails 


70 BEACH ST. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


ORDERS TO GO 
426-8543 








mous-sa-ka (mous-sa-ka), 


n. 1. Greek dish made with a base 
of eggplant, layer of ground 

sirloin of beef, cream bechamel 
and topped with pilaf < 

sauce. 2, One of over 
125 items at the 


cw) AEGEAN FARE 


ND CIRC 
MARKE 


OPEN 7 DAYS: 7 AM to 4 AM 
Call 267-2202 for information 




















Cie Front Page 


EATING and DRINKING 
At Thompson Square in the Bunker Hill Mall Historic Charlestown, MA = 242-5010 








THERE'S 

NO TAILGATE 
PARTY ATA HARVARD 
GAME SO TODAY IT'S A 

BLOODY MARY AND A HOT 
“SeeTON BaReD STARE 
AND EGGS 
BENEDICT 


SPORTS WRITER 
EXTRAORNINARE 





Enjoy Boston’s 
best deli no 
matter what 
time hunger 
strikes. 


MON—SAT: 

7am till Midnight 
SUN: 7am till 8pm 
180 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON 

CALL: 
T-A-K-E-0-U-T 





~y bole .< 
& BAGEL 


the Uncommon 


UN 























KEBAB 
KURRY 


FINE | 
INDIAN DININ 


IN BOSTON 
AT LAST!! 


30 MASS. AVE. 
(BETWEEN MARLBORO 
=|) \ere))) 

BOSTON 

536-9835 





Juan Cabrera 


Welcomes you to 


For Great Mexican Food on Newbury Street visit 


ae ae 


‘5 AAC ACPUGLCO 


259 NEWBURY ST. 
— AUTHENTIC MEXICAN RESTAURANT — 


247-7274 


NACHOS - GUACAMOLE 
COMBINATION PLATES 
MEXICAN BEER 
PITCHERS OF SANGRIA 
PATIO DINING 
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Hours: 
MON-SAT 
11:30 A.M.-10:30 P.M. 


SUNDAY 
3:00 P.M.-10:30 P.M. 
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p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
Proper dress. AE, MC, Visa, club mem- 
bership. American, seafood. 

Blue Danube, 582 Main St., Waltham, 899- 
3440. Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 3 p.m. 
to 10:30 p.m. Closed on Sun. in July and 
August. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Dancing and live music Thurs. through 
Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to midnight. Reserva- 
tions accepted. No jeans or sneakers. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Hungarian and Euro- 
pean. 

Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Watertown, 
923-1210. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
6 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 5:30 
to 11 p.m. Wine served. Range: over $10. 
MC, Visa, personal checks. French. 

Cafe L’Orange, 86 Thoreau St., Concord, 
369-8700. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6:30 to 9 p.m., and Fri. and 
Sat. to 10 p.m. Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. French/Continental. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. 
See Boston listing. 

The Front Page, Thompson Sq., Bunker 
Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, Sun. from 11 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Proper dress. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Hunan Garden, 266 Worcester Road, 
Framingham, 872-9200. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from noon to 10 p.m., and 
Fri. through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Lunch buffet $2.50 (once 
around). Dinner buffet $5.95 (all you can 
eat). Reservations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Mandarin, Sichuan, Cantonese, Fujian. 
Jacob’s Ladder, Point of Pines, Revere, 
289-5566. Open Mon. through Sat. for 
lunch from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and for din- 
ner to 11 p.m. Sunday brunch from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Dancing nightly. 
MC, Visa. American. 

Jade Fountain, 200 Boston Post Road, 
Marlboro, 481-6430. Open Mon. through 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. No T-shirts. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Chinese. 

Pine Garden, 274 Washington St., Welles- 
ley Hills, 235-6073. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. No liquor license. 
Range: under $6. Reservations accepted. 
MC, Visa. Mandarin, Sichuan. 

Porthole Pub, 115 Lynnway, Lynn, 595- 
7733. Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 9p.m., and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $7. 
Reservations accepted. Irish music nightly. 
MC. Seafood specialties, beef. 

La Rosa Bianca, 77 Central Avenue, Lynn, 
598-7072. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. to 11 
p.m. Open Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. and to 10 
p.m. on Sun. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. MC, Visa. 
Italian. 

Rossi’s, 350 Washington St., Dedham, 
326-3000. Open Mon. through Sun. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian/American. 

Valle’s, Route 93, Andover, 944-4090 (also 
at Union St., Route 3, Braintree, 848-3363, 
and at Route 1, Saugus, 289-4090). Open 
Sun. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Sat. to midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. No reservations. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. oO 





You Haven’t Tasted Chinese Food Until You’ve Been to 


HUNAN? 


HUNAN Be tiis/:t,, 
CAFE aa ae 


Szechuan and Hunan Cuisine 











All-You-Can-Eat 


12 Course Dinner Buffet . 
Pier All-You-Can-Eat 
| Monday, Tuesday, 
All-You-Can-Eat Wednesday 6-9 pm 


6 Course Luncheon Buffet Smorgasbord Buffet — 
$3.25 per person Szechuan & Hunan Style 


12 course dinner served at 


11:30-2:30 pm Mon.-Sun. $6.95 per person 


Banquet Facility for 300 


Cocktails 
Plenty of Free Parking people 


Draft Beer Take Out and Catering Services Available 


617 Concord Ave., Fresh Pond — Cocktails — 
Cambridge 876-7001 


T Bus 74 & 78 runs from 700 Mass. Ave., Central Square 
Harvard Square to our front door. OF Venleye(e (er MoS AoA 00,0) 
Visit our other location at Central Square, Cambridge. Mastercharge, Am. Express, VISA, Diners Club Accepted. 
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